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Foreword 




Nowhere have the problems facing Jewish life been 
more acute, or the prospeas for its survival more breath¬ 
taking, than in twentieth-century America. In nearly 
every other corner of the globe Jews must battle desper¬ 
ately for mere existence. The only large Jewish commu¬ 
nity outside of Palestine that is not in imminent danger of 
physical or spiritual extinction is American Israel. Free 
from the restraints and compulsions of the Old World, 
American Jews are thoroughly integrated into the pattern 
of a progressive democracy. Accordingly, they have an 
unprecedented opportunity to build a Jewish life rich in 
content and creative achievement. 

It would, however, be idle to pretend that American 
Jewry has fully lived up to the high responsibilities of its 
position. On every hand, its vitality is threatened by wide¬ 
spread ignorance, indifference and chaos. These perils 
must be fought and overcome, lest they destroy us. 

Formnately, American Israel is not altogether unpre¬ 
pared for tomorrow. Observers of all schools of thought 
are agreed that the movement popularly called Conserva¬ 
tive Judaism represents a distinctive interpretation and 
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adjustment of traditional Judaism to the American scene. 
As a result it has had a phenomenal growth during the 
past three decades. For a variety of reasons, its scholars 
and leaders have until recently been loath to elaborate its 
philosophy. The intellectual sources of Conservatism, its 
fundamental world-view, its beliefs and practices, have 
never been set forth in any detail. By and large its spokes¬ 
men have contented themselves with striking observations 
in the course of their treatment of other and perhaps 
weightier themes. 

Even this modest attempt to present a survey of Con¬ 
servative Judaism has been a difficult and challenging 
task, with few sources and virtually no precedents to guide 
the writer. Concerning many aspeas of the subject, he has 
had no choice but to present his own convictions and in¬ 
sights, though fully conscious of their limitations. 

The views expressed are, however, more than the opin¬ 
ions of an individual, being shared by many, if not most, 
of the leaders in the movement. Thus several distin¬ 
guished colleagues and friends, who generously undertook 
to read a preliminary draft of this smdy, found themselves 
in general agreement with the positions set forth in these 
pages. 

I am happy to express my gratitude to Doctors Max 
Arzt, Louis I. Epstein, Israel H. Levinthal, and Rabbi 
Harry E. Schwartz for giving the text the benefit of many 
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valuable comments based on their own thinking and ex¬ 
perience. Rabbis Samuel M. Cohen and Arthur H. Neu- 
lander have been particularly helpful with stimulating 
criticisms and constructive suggestions. I am deeply thank¬ 
ful to my teacher and colleague, Professor Louis Finkel- 
stein. President of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
to Doaor Israel M. Goldman, Director of the National 
Academy for Adult Jewish Studies, whose kind interest in 
the work led lo its issuance as an Academy publication. It 
goes without saying that no responsibility attaches to all 
these friends for the views I have expressed. 

My special appredation is extended to my devoted col¬ 
league, Rabbi Josiah Derby, who prepared the study and 
discussion material induded in the volume, and to my 
brother-in-law, Doctor Nathan Jacobson, who kindly 
undertook the preparation of the Index and the proof¬ 
reading. Finally, many a felidtous detail in arrangement 
and format is due to Rabbi Emanuel Green and Miss 
Dena Behrman of Behrman House. 

May this small work contribute to the understanding of 
Judaism and help win modern Jews to a renewed faith 
in God and a deeper loyalty to the Torah. 

Robert Gordis. 

Belle Harborj Long Island 
February, 1945. 
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Conservative Judaism Today 


S Life is mightier than logic. Frequently it triumphs 
over the neat systems of thinkers who are scandalized at 
the apparent inconsistencies and lapses of logic in which 
life abounds. A striking illustration of this truth is the 
emergence and progress in America of the movement 
known as Conservative Judaism, which is the youngest of 
the major religious movements in Judaism. The name 
"Conservative Judaism” is a rather inappropriate designa¬ 
tion for this dynamic movement, today the most rapidly 
growing alignment in Jewish religious life in America. 
Conservatism has succeeded in winning the support of 
important sections of American Jewry who could find no 
spiritual home within the other formulations of Judaism 
now current. 

Scarcely more than three decades old as a conscious 
movement. Conservative Judaism has its spiritual and 
intellecmal center in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, which is one of the greatest centers of Jewish 
scholarship in modern times. Especially in matters of 
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the spirit, statistical data are not overly significant. Yet 
the organizational progress of the movement is a key to 
its inner vitality. The Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
the national organization of Conservative Rabbis, con¬ 
tains over three hundred members serving congregations 
throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Australia. Over ninety are serving as Chaplains with 
the United Nations. The United Synagogue of America, 
the national union of Conservative congregations, organ¬ 
ized in 1913 with twenty units, now has 425 congrega¬ 
tions affiliated and associated with it, and a similar num¬ 
ber of Sisterhoods banded together in the Women’s 
League, aside from hundreds of Men’s Clubs and Young 
People’s Leagues. 

The influence of Conservative Judaism, moreover, is 
noticeable among many other groups, who do not call 
themselves by the name. It is worthy of note that chap¬ 
lains of all schools have found a widespread preference for 
Conservative praaices among Jewish service rnen in gen¬ 
eral. Not only does Conservatism exert a potent influence 
upon other wings of Jewish religious thought, but it co¬ 
operates actively with them on an ever-increasing number 
of projects. In common with all the vital elements in 
Orthodoxy and in Reform, Conservative Judaism recog¬ 
nizes that the noun is more important than the adjective. 
Thus, it makes its contribution to a living unity within 
American Israel, today and tomorrow. 
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Glance Backwards 




5 The charaaeristics of the movement flow directly from 
the history of American Judaism during the past half cen¬ 
tury. Fifty years ago, Ajuerican Jewry was divided into 
two hostile camps. On the one hand were the Jews, 
mainly of German extraction, who had come to these 
shores thirty or forty years earlier and had already attained 
to respectable positions in the economic and civic life of 
their new country. With justifiable pride they regarded 
themselves as thoroughly American. 

On the other hand, the two closing decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century had brought vast masses of refugees from 
the pogrom-stricken areas of Russia and Rumania. These 
immigrants were definitely foreign in manner and outlook 
They settled in the squalid and congested areas of the large 
cities, where they engaged in a difficult battle for existence. 
With their surplus energies, they struggled to retain their 
rich spiritual inheritance and transmit it to their children. 
As was only natural, the only Judaism they knew and 
recognized was that of their native lands, and so the Ghet- 
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toes of the great cities were dotted with synagogues that 
kept the name and sought to recapture the spirit of Jewish 
life in Poland, Russia, Hungary or Rumania. It quickly 
became apparent that the small, dingy synagogues in the 
Ghettoes were generally unable to win the loyalty or even 
to command the respect of American-born children. The 
new American-born generation often tended to regard 
Jewish life in all its manifestations as a foreign burden 
which their parents had forgotten to leave behind them in 
Europe, but which they themselves would lay aside at the 
first opportunity. 

The waves of Jewish immigration before and after the 
turn of the nineteenth century imposed heavy responsi¬ 
bilities upon the older well-entrenched Jewish commu¬ 
nities in America. These obligations they assumed with 
characteristic generosity. They provided centers of Amer¬ 
icanization, settlement houses, hospitals, orphanages and 
other essential services for their immigrant brethren. 

Nevertheless, a deep chasm yawned between the two 
groups. The sources of the antagonism were, varied and 
deep-seated. Part of it was economic, since the older 
groups were principally the employers and the newer im¬ 
migrants the workers, in the garment industry and other 
fields of endeavor. Another faaor of misunderstanding 
lay in the varying lands of origin, with the concomitant 
prejudices that set the German against the "Polish” Jew, 
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the former being "American,” the latter a "foreigner.” 
But as the later east-European arrivals integrated them¬ 
selves in American life, the sharp edge of the economic 
and social antagonism was blunted, though it has, unfor¬ 
tunately, not yet fully disappeared. 

Finally, there was a wide disparity in the conception of 
Judaism held by the two groups. The recent European 
immigrants were orthodox in sympathies, if not in prac¬ 
tice. The older groups, barring a tiny number of Sephardic 
Jews, were devotees of Reform Judaism, which had estab¬ 
lished itself in America in a form far more radical than in 
Germany, and which proudly called itself American Juda¬ 
ism. That another interpretation of Judaism would yet 
emerge on American soil that would seek to conserve the 
traditional Jewish way of life in the New World, was not 
at all suspeaed by either group. 

It is true that for a generation Reform had its redoubt¬ 
able antagonist in Isaac Leeser (1806-68). Rabbi, editor 
and author, Leeser had achieved a national reputation in 
Jewish circles. His English translation of the Prayer Book, 
as well as of the Scriptures, found its way into thousands 
of Jewish homes. Three months before his death, he saw 
the fulfillment of his most ambitious project, the estab¬ 
lishment of the first rabbinical school in America, Mai- 
monides College in Philadelphia. Unfortunately, Tack of 
support compelled the institution to close its doors six 
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years later. When Leeser died in 1868, he left no suc¬ 
cessor of equal stature to carry on the struggle for tradi¬ 
tional Judaism in America. 

5 It was in 1886 that outstanding leaders of Reform met 
and adopted the Pittsburgh Platform, which served as 
their basic document for the next half century. Reform 
Judaism denied the nationhood of Israel and declared that 
Jews were members of a religious sect, with no aspirations 
for the restoration of Palestine as the national homeland 
of the Jews. It surrendered completely the binding author¬ 
ity of traditional Jewish law. Many basic observances 
were dropped, and the groundwork was laid for a new 
prayer book, almost entirely in English. By this program 
the Pittsburgh Conference was only formulating in theory 
what was already widely practiced. 

Deeply stirred by this official break with historical Juda¬ 
ism, a small group of English-speaking rabbis of tradi¬ 
tional sympathies decided to create a theological seminary 
which, in contradistinction to the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati, would stand four-square on the program of 
loyalty to traditional Judaism. Thus the Jewish Theo¬ 
logical Seminary opened its doors in 1887 and maintained 
a modest existence for a decade until the death of its 
founder and first president, Sabato Morais. For a few 
years, its doors were closed, but meanwhile, as the stream 
of Jewish immigration from eastern Europe became a 
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flood, -it grew increasingly clear that there was a great 
service the Seminary could render these immigrants and 
their native-born children, from the American as well as 
from the Jewish point of view. 

Accordingly, in 1902 a group of Jewish leaders, many 
of whom were not traditionally-minded themselves, and 
headed by Dr. Cyrus Adler and Jacob H. Schiff, invited 
Solomon Schechter, Reader in Rabbinics at Cambridge 
University, to come from England to become the President 
of the Seminary. Under the vitalizing influence of his lead¬ 
ership, it became a foremost institution for research and 
higher Jewish learning. Within a few decades, it found 
itself the spiritual fountain-head of a new alignment in 
American Jewry—Conservative Judaism. 

S A WORD is in order regarding the name of the move¬ 
ment. It is undeniable that the designation, which was 
borrowed from English-speaking orthodoxy in Great Brit¬ 
ain with which it had a slight accidental connection, is not 
a happy one. While it partially indicates that the goal of 
the movement is. the conservation of Jewish tradition, it 
fails to do justice to its essentially progressive and dynamic 
charaaer. 

History knows of many groups whose names are inade¬ 
quate designations. Often, labels are bestowed upon 
parties by outsiders, even by opponents. Thus the builders 
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of the vast edifice of traditional Judaism were named 
"Pharisees” or "Separatists,” probably by their adversaries. 
This name focuses attention upon the Pharisaic insistence 
on rimal purity and abstinence from uncleanness, but it 
neglects other vital elements of Rabbinic Judaism. The 
Puritans are another case in point. So too, when the Has¬ 
idic movement arose in Eastern Europe in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the devotees of the new sect, 
with sublime unconcern, dubbed the majority of Jews, 
who did not adhere to their viewpoint, "Mitnaggedim,” or 
"Opponents”! 

Conceivably, other designations like "progressive” or 
even "liberal” would be more truly descriptive of the 
movement than "conservative,” but these have been pre¬ 
empted by other groups in greater or lesser degree. Un¬ 
less all signs fail, the name "Conservative Judaism” is 
here to stay. A name is a handle convenient to use, but 
not necessarily significant. What is important is not the 
designation of the movement but its goal and content. 
It is these aspects of Conservative Judaism that rnay prove 
determining faaors in the life of American Israel. 

5 It is noteworthy that at its inception, and for a long 
time after, its spokesmen evinced no desire to create a neW 
movement or elaborate a philosophy. On the contrary, for 
many years the tendency was to deny that it constituted a 
new alignment in Judaism. Under the slogan of unity in 
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American Israel, its accredited leaders frequently made a 
virtue of necessity and refused to set forth a systematic 
program, with the result that it has often been decried as a 
timid Reform or a watered-down Orthodoxy. Actually, in 
its pragmatic approach and its distrust of abstract theory, 
it is characteristically American in spirit. 

During the past few decades, however, the program of 
Conservative Judaism has been slowly crystallizing. Today 
the need is greater than ever before to set forth the philos¬ 
ophy of Conservative Judaism in accordance with the 
growing consensus among scholars, rabbis and laity. 



The Emerging Pattern 




jf In this process of clarification, two stages can be dis¬ 
cerned: the first, the period of negative definition; the 
second, that of positive formulation. During the first stage, 
the movement was largely concerned with emphasizing its 
distinctiveness from official Orthodoxy and Reform. 
While it did not know what it wanted, it knew very 
definitely what it did not want! Even now, most Amer¬ 
ican Jews approach Conservative Judaism in terms of 
what it is not, largely because its observances are distinct 
from those of the other groups. 

Conservatism has learned much from both Orthodoxy 
and Reform. Yet it feels that they.are not adequate to 
satisfy the spiritual needs of modern Jews, or supply the 
basis for a flourishing Jewish life that will be at home in 
America. 

5 It is undeniable that Orthodoxy has generally been 
marked by zeal for Judaism and the willingness to bring 
sacrifices for its cause. Moreover, it has been the great pro- 
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tagonist of the light of Jewish learning in modern times. 
It created the Yeshivot that dotted the map of Eastern 
Europe, and everywhere has insisted that learning is not 
the prerogative of a handful of rabbis but the duty and 
privilege of every Jew. Yet, all too often. Orthodoxy has 
been intolerant of any change or deviation from traditional 
patterns, forgetful of the fact that the tradition of today is 
the innovation of yesterday. Usually it has been unwilling 
to adapt itself to new conditions and ideals. Even when it 
has accepted modern externals under the stress of condi¬ 
tions beyond its power to control, it has remained inhos¬ 
pitable to modern thought and its implications. 

5 Reform, the other great movement in modern Juda¬ 
ism, has also proved, in large measure, to be a constructive 
force helping to preserve loyalty to Judaism in the modern 
world. Reform brought decorum and refinement into the 
synagogue and excluded everything extreme, noisy or gro¬ 
tesque. This insistence on the holiness of beauty by the 
side of the beauty of holiness, worked a revolution in the 
modern synagogue. The importance of this attitude is dif¬ 
ficult to appreciate today, because it has become integral to 
all groups in contemporary Judaism. Even more signifi¬ 
cant is Reform’s insistence that Judaism welcomes the 
truths of modern science and thought. Thus it helped 
bring the Jewish heritage once more into the main-stream 
of human progress. 
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But Reform suffers from the defect of its virtues. Its 
negations were emphatic; its affirmations have been pale 
and colorless. While many men and women have found 
spiritual shelter in Reform, untold others have felt it to be 
lacking in emotional warmth and intellectual zeal. In 
practice, if not in theory, it has surrendered to the appall¬ 
ing ignorance of Jewish cultural and religious values 
characteristic of so many American Jews in our generation. 
The recent tendencies in Reform Judaism toward a return 
to more traditional practices and to a more intensive type 
of Jewish education would indicate that the objections are 
not altogether unjustified. 

5 Conservative Judaism chooses a path of its own, 
while recog niz ing wholeheartedly the contributions that 
both movements have made to Jewish life. It honors 
Orthodoxy for the devotion and learning that have charac¬ 
terized it. But it cannot accept its denial of change as the 
law of life, its opposition to modernism, and its refusal to 
grow with time. It is grateful to Reform for its insistence 
on decorum and esthetic appeal in the service and for its 

generally liberal attimde toward modern thought. Yet it 
seeks to avoid, at all costs, the perils of emptiness of con¬ 
tent and spiritual anemia which are the besetting weak¬ 
nesses of Reform. Against these dangers, many leaders of 
Reform are now battling, though the outcome of the 
struggle is by no means assured. 
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All signs point to the conclusion that it was a healthy 
instina which led to the creation of Conservative Judaism 
as a movement distinct from both Orthodoxy and Reform. 



4 . 

The Sources of 
Conservative Judaism 


5 A VITAL movement cannot subsist permanently on 
negations. A program of affirmation is needed, if sterility 
and superficiality are to be avoided. Such a program is 
emerging today in the research and activity of many men. 
But these thinkers and leaders are not compelled to begin 
de novo. On the contrary, Conservative Judaism draws 
upon highly varied sources, in part a century old. These 
can be indicated here only very briefly. 

5 The first source of the movement is Zechariah Frankel, 
the German scholar and rabbi (1801-75), President of 
the world-famous Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau, 
and creator of the new and distinctive school of '*positive- 
historical Judaism.** As the ponderous title indicates, 
Frankel believed—nay, helped to prove—that traditional 
Judaism through the ages was not static and unchanged, 
but, on the contrary, the produa of historical development. 
This complex of values, practices and ideals, however, was 
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not to be lightly surrendered, for the sake of convenience, 
conformity or material advantage, masquerading as love of 
progress. A positive attitude of reverence and understand¬ 
ing toward traditional Judaism was essential. Changes 
would and should occur, but they should be part of a 
gradual, organic growth. Finally, Frankel insisted that the 
Hebrew language and other specifically Jewish elements 
in Judaism were essential to the preservation of its char¬ 
acter and vitality. Frankel thus supplied several important 
elements, the need for scientific research, the recognition 
of Judaism as the produa of a long evolution, and the 
appreciation of the national elements in Judaism as being 
indispensable to a vital Jewish life. 

Frankel was a pioneer, confronted with manifold prac¬ 
tical problems. As a result, he never formulated his views 
with sufficient explicitness, being generally content to let 
the praaice of the Breslau Seminary and its graduates re¬ 
flect its underlying theory. 

5 The next great teacher of Conservative Judaism was 
Solomon Schechter, the second President of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (1847-1915). He in¬ 
terpreted the viewpoint of Frankel’s school for American 
Israel with enthusiasm and literary grace. He emphasized 
in his own incomparable manner the doctrine of Catholic 
Israel, the conception of a people and not a mere religious 
denomination. He insisted that Jewish life in America 
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must not sever its bond with world Israel by a violent 
break with hallowed tradition. As a consequence, 
Schechter formulated the idea of religious nationalism, 
which is another basic postulate of Conservatism. 

5 Ahad Ha’am, the great Hebrew thinker, philosopher 
and essayist (1856-1927) who lived in Russia and Pales¬ 
tine, was not identified with any school of religious 
thought. Yet he is another source from which the move¬ 
ment has learned much. He formulated the philosophy of 
cultural Zionism, with Palestine as the spiritual center of 
the Jewish people, from which new vital energies would 
flow to all sections of World Jewry. Largely as a result of 
his teaching, loyalty to Zionism became an integral element 
of Conservative Judaism, not merely as a refuge for op¬ 
pressed Jews, or as a historical memory, but as the sine 
qua non for the spiritual health of the Jewish people and 
the preservation and development of its heritage. More¬ 
over, his brilliant insight into Jewish group psychology 
and his emphasis on the ethical character of Judaism have 
helped considerably in the erection of the theoretic struc¬ 
ture of Conservative Judaism. 

5f Professor Israel Friedlander (1876-1920), himself a 
member of the Seminary Faculty, utilized Ahad Ha’am’s 
thought for this new formulation of traditional Judaism. 
He rendered a signal service by stressing the tmth that 
Judaism was a complete culture and not a mere creed. 
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Equally significant was his eloquent prophecy of the future 
role of American Jewry in the history of Israel. 

5 Doctor Louis Gin2berg, Professor of Talmud at the 
Seminary (born 1873), probably the greatest living Jew¬ 
ish scholar in the world, developed the critical method in 
the study of Rabbinic literature and law with extraordi¬ 
nary brilliance and erudition. He focused attention upon 
the social, economic and political foundations of the great 
spirimal edifice called the Talmud and showed how Juda¬ 
ism had remained alive by reinterpreting its ideas and 
practices throughout its history. 

Yet Professor Ginxberg has warned against the danger 
of complete surrender to the environment, disguised as the 
virme of adaptibility. A life perfealy adapted to its sur¬ 
roundings is a life without mentality, without individuality. 
The doctrine of the immutability of the Torah must not 
be confounded with immobility; it means not stereotyped 
sameness, but the impossibility of deviating from its own 
course. Drawing upon his unrivalled erudition, Professor 
Ginzberg stressed the many-sided charaaer of historical 
Judaism: "It is national and universal, individual and 
social, legal and mystic, dogmatic and practical at once, 
yet it has a unity and individuality” all its own. 

5 Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan (born 1881), who is 
himself a graduate of the Seminary and a member of its 
Faculty, created the method of reinterpretation. He showed 
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how older institutions and ideas that are no longer vital in 
their original form can be studied from the point of view 
of the functions they performed in the past, so that their 
abiding values may be utilized to meet the spiritual needs 
of modern Jews. The process of reinterpretation is not 
new in Jewish life. "What is new in the simation is that 
henceforth the process of reinterpretation must be prac¬ 
ticed consciously, rather than unconsciously, as was largely 
the case in the past. It thus becomes possible to retain 
most of the traditional practices, when we discover the 
values, actual or potential, inherent in them. 

Particularly charaaeristic of Doctor Kaplan’s thought is 
his emphasis upon Judaism as a "civilization” embracing 
all aspeas of human experience, both individual and col¬ 
lective. Recently Professor Kaplan has launched a new 
movement under the name of "Reconstruaionism,” which 
has adopted a more radical theological attitude. With¬ 
out discussing the value or advisability of this new align¬ 
ment, which is, in eflFect, a "left-wing” of Conservatism, it 
seems clear that Dr. Kaplan’s greatest contribution to 
American-Jewish life lies in his influence upon Conserva¬ 
tive Judaism. Through his writings and his teaching career 
at the Seminary, which began twenty-five years before the 
Reconstructionist movement was organized. Doctor Kap¬ 
lan has been a master builder of Conservative thought, and 
his influence on rabbis and laymen is potent and fruitful 
today. 
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These men, of whom Professors Gin 2 berg and Kaplan 
are formnately among the living, were by no means com¬ 
pletely in agreement among themselves, but for their sm- 
dents and disciples, and for American Jewry as a whole, 
they served to create the viewpoint of Gjnservative 
Judaism. 



The Nature of Judaism 


5 This outlook may be formulated in a sentence: Judaism 
is the evolving religious civilization of the Jewish people. 
The implications of this brief formulation are highly im¬ 
portant and must be clearly understood. 

Its first great emphasis is upon the evolving charaaer 
of Judaism. Judaism has never been static; it has always 
adapted itself to new thought and new conditions. Moses, 
the Prophets, Johanan ben Zakkai, Maimonides — each 
saved Judaism in an hour of crisis by adjusting it to the 
times. The entire Talmud is essentially a reinterpretation 
of the earlier Judaism of the Bible to meet the problems 
of the new age. 

Nor was this process always unconscious. In the great 
creative period of the Talmud, the Sages were often con¬ 
scious that they were reinterpreting and even modifying 
accepted praaices. They never nullified Biblical law, but 
at a thousand points, they amplified, extended and trans¬ 
formed the pattern of Jewish life. Even post-Talmudic 
Judaism continued this process of growth and develop- 
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ment in the Responsa and Codes of medieval and modern 
days. Individual instances of progress still continue to 
appear, as in the recent modifications of the time-honored 
traditional marriage agreement and other changes, intro¬ 
duced by the Palestinian Rabbinate. 

5 It is only during the past three centuries that the free- 
flowing stream of Jewish tradition has been congealed. 
Frequently, the Shulhan Arukh has been blamed for this 
unformnate change, but the accusation is unjustified. In 
1567, the great legal authority, Joseph Karo, published a 
compendium on all phases of Jewish law, which he de¬ 
signed as a practical manual for ready reference. Accord¬ 
ingly, he called his work Shulhan Arukh, "the Prepared 
Table.” It quickly won world-wide favor, especially after 
Moses Isserles (1510-72) supplemented Karo’s work, 
which was based on the customs of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jewry, by adding the practice of Polish and German 
Jewry. Though quite unintended by its author, the Shul¬ 
han Arukh attained to such universal authority that any 
deviation from its provisions was generally regarded as a 
violation of Jewish law, especially by the multitude. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that in deciding legal 
questions, rabbis always consulted a large number of other 
authorities who frequently differed from Karo’s position. 

As a matter of fact, other factors were much more im¬ 
portant than the existence of the Shulhan Arukh in freez- 
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ing Judaism into hard and fast forms. First was the series 
of calamities that overtook European Jewry in the seven¬ 
teenth century, the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), the 
Chmelnicki massacres (1648-9) and the collapse of the 
Shabbetai Zebi movement (1666), all of which brought 
widespread despair and apostasy in its wake. Jews lost 
hope in the possibilities of life in this world and were 
driven to an extreme pietistic attitude bordering on asceti¬ 
cism. Their central concern became the rigorous fulfill¬ 
ment of the Law, as a means of becoming worthy of a 
share in the world to come. As a result, the creative im¬ 
pulse in Jewry was largely stifled and Jewish talents were 
concentrated on highly acute but largely sterile refine¬ 
ments of Talmudic logic. Thus Jewish life was greatly 
weakened even before it had to meet the challenge of the 
modern age. 

Sf In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Jewish 
community structure began disintegrating under the im- 
paa of the "Emancipation," while Jewish traditional life 
was gravely undermined by the "Enlightenment.” Over¬ 
whelmed by the flood-waters of dissolution, the leaders of 
Orthodoxy sought to erect a dike in the form of uncom¬ 
promising adherence to the law in its striaest form. As 
every Talmudic student knows, the authorities of recent 
centuries are far more severe in their rulings than the gteat 
Rabbinic decisors of the earlier Middle Ages. The rigorous 
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attitude of these defenders of the faith in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century is easy to understand. Their con¬ 
tribution to the preservation of Judaism in a dfficult age 
must not be underestimated. They failed to realize, how¬ 
ever, that life imperiously calls for development and that 
whatever cannot be bent is ultimately broken. 

5 Today there is great need to restore the inner vitality 
and capacity for growth which traditional Judaism mani¬ 
fested in all its creative periods. There are countless liberal 
attitudes in Jewish legal literature that may be utilized 
anew. Moreover, a deeper insight into the social, economic 
and political conditions which afEected the development 
of Judaism in the past is highly suggestive for an evolu¬ 
tionary approach to Jewish law in the present. 

Therein lies the difference between being loyal to a liv¬ 
ing tradition or merely clinging to past precedents. In the 
latter case, the letter of the law is observed scrupulously, 
but the conditions which gave rise to the law and the spirit 
which animates it are both ignored. In the former alterna¬ 
tive, precedents are significant in establishing the practice 
of the past as well as the trend of development, but they 
do not stultify future growth. Precedents may kill; tradi¬ 
tion is life-giving. 

Championing evolution in Judaism does not mean de¬ 
struction. Reform saw the difficulties inherent in Jewish 
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law under modern conditions and proceeded to abrogate 
its authority. Orthodoxy officially maintains the structure 
unchanged, and denies that Judaism has ever undergone 
development. Conservatism, basing itself upon scientific 
research, is taking steps to restore the flexibility and pov7er 
of adjustment which Judaism still abundantly possesses. 
Thus Conservatism is carrying on the spirit of traditional 
Judaism. As one of the greatest living Jewish historians. 
Professor Salo W. Baron, who bears no official relationship 
to the movement, says, out of the fulness of his historical 
understanding: 

"Neo-Orthodoxy, equally with Reform, is a deviation 
from historical Judaism. No less than Reform, it aban¬ 
doned Judaism’s self-rejuvenating historical dynamism. 
For this reason we may say that. .. the ’positive-historical’ 
Judaism of Zacharias Frankel and Michael Sachs and the 
'Conservative’ Judaism of America have been much truer 
to the spirit of traditional Judaism. By maintaining the 
general validity of Jewish law and combining with it free¬ 
dom of personal interpretation of the Jewish past and 
creed, Frankel and his successors hoped to preserve histor¬ 
ical continuity.... It is Conservative Judaism which seems 
to show the greatest similarities with the method and sub¬ 
stance of teaching of the popular leaders during the de¬ 
clining Second Commonwealth, inasmuch as, clinging to 
the traditional mode of life, it nevertheless allows for the 
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adaptation of basic rheological concepts to the changing 
social and environmental needs.” 

5 Moreover, Judaism is an aU-embracing civilization. 
It is not merely a religion in the sense of a few articles of 
belief and a handful of practices, as "classical” Reform 
teaches, or a longer list of beliefs and practices, as main¬ 
tained by certain contemporary forms of Orthodoxy, such 
as the "Frankfort school” of Samson Raphael Hirsch and 
the Agudat Israel. It is a complete culture, possessing all 
the varied attributes of language and literamre, art, music, 
customs and law, institutions and history. We pray in 
Hebrew, not because God understands no other language, 
but because it is our language, and, therefore, moulds the 
content as well as the form of our thought. Our holiest 
sentiments must be expressed in the tongue that links us 
with our ancestors and our brothers everywhere. The 
practices and customs of Jewish life, our history and our 
traditions, are precious to us, because their contents reflect 
the noblest aspirations of which man has yet shown him¬ 
self capable, and because their forms, growing out of our 
own group experiences, are closest to us. 

Our loyalty to Jewish life is therefore entirely free from 
a scorn or dislike for other religions and cultures. On the 
contrary, Judaism makes possible a true appreciation of 
other civilizations. For over twenty cenmries, Jews have 
lived in predominantly non-Jewish environments. The 
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record of Jewish achievement throughout medieval and 
modern days testifies to the Jew’s limitless capacity for 
whole-hearted creative participation in other cultures 
along with his own. At his best, the Jew has known how 
to combine genuine devotion to world culture with deep 
loyalty to the Jewish heritage, to their mutual advance¬ 
ment and benefit. 



Xhe Character 
of the Jewish People 


5 Judaism is the expression of Jewish group life. But 
what is the nature and status of the Jewish group? Curing 
the past century and a half since the Emancipation began, 
considerable controversy has developed on this question 
and various answers have been proposed. There were 
many "modern” Jews in the western world who wished to 
minimize their Jewishness, in the hope that they would 
thus prove their patriotism and validate their right to civic 
and political equality. Accordingly, they first declared 
Jews to be a religious community and then proceeded to 
emasculate the content of the religion which they were 
ostensibly defending. 

Other Jews sought to define the Jewish group by the 
cloudy term "race.” This had the virtue of reckoning with 
the deeply-rooted sense of kinship among Jews, besides 
having the advantage of entailing no Jewish obligations 
in the present, since it was purely a matter of past descent. 
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We have learnt to our cost how effective a weapon of evil 
this pseudo-scientific term "race” is in Nazi hands. Nor 
can the terms "nation” and "nationality” be used without 
qualification to describe the Jews, in spite of the august 
authority of Justice Louis D. Brandeis, since the words 
usually carry political connotations in English which are 
lacking in the French and German cognates, nation. 

5 The one term that may legitimately be utilized to de¬ 
scribe the Jewish group is that used in the Bible. Israel is 
an anif a people. The Jewish people is one throughout the 
world, bound together by a common tradition and sense 
of kinship inherited from the past, a common way of life 
in the present and the consciousness of a common destiny 
in the future. The Jewish people is a cultural and spiritual 
unity, not a political or military entity. It is not a state 
and has no comnion political allegiance. That there is no 
exaa analogy to the Jewish position is not strange, since 
the modern Jew is the produa of a unique historical devel¬ 
opment of forty centuries. If Jews were a “normal” group, 
they would have been dead long ago! Partial analogies to 
the Jewish position do, however, exist, as we shall see 
presently. 

Israel is not merely an eternal, but also a universal 
people. It lives under varying political and social systems 
in different parts of the globe. Hence the Jewish status in 
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the post-war world cannot be subsumed tmder a single 
formula, nor are its rights and aspirations identical every¬ 
where. On the contrary, the position of the Jewish people 
will naturally reflea the different political and social con¬ 
ditions under which Jews live. 

5 In the United States, Jews are recognized as an in¬ 
tegral and permanent element of the American nation. 
Here they constitute a religious community by the side of 
Catholics and Protestants. Recognition of this status need 
not of itself spell a narrowing of Jewish life. The cardinal 
error frequently committed by modern apologists for the 
"religious” charaaer of the Jewish group lies in emptying 
the concept of the Jewish religion of its all-embradng 
charaaer and in trying to sever its organic link with the 
Jewish people. If this fatal mistake is avoided, America 
may yet witness a genuine renascence of the Jewish spirit 
in all its richness and variety. 

In America, as in other lands where democratic ideals 
are firmly entrenched, Jews expea only those basic indi¬ 
vidual rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps the most important element in the unwritten 
Bill of Rights, which has helped make America great, is 
the right of spiritual self-determination. This must be de¬ 
fended for all the groups within the American nation, 
whatever their religion, ethnic origin, or cultural back- 
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ground. Whenever this right is not freely granted, mem¬ 
bers of minority groups are deprived of true equality and 
are virtually relegated to the status of second-class citizens. 

In common with all other Americans, Jews must be 
vigilant in maintaining this right of spiritual self-deter¬ 
mination, not only for themselves, but for Negroes, 
Orientals and "foreigners.” Members of every group must 
be free from legal restrictions or organized social pressure 
in determining their personal way of life. Some individ¬ 
uals may wish to assimilate biologically with the majority. 
Many will wish merely to associate themselves with the 
cultural and social life of the dominant community, while 
retaining an awareness of their group origins. Many 
others will feel impelled to strengthen their group tradi¬ 
tion, while cherishing a vivid sense of loyalty to America. 

Among Jews, as among other groups, all these views, 
with countless shadings and refinements, are to be met 
with. The attitude of Jews on this basic issue ranges from 
complete assimilation to almost equally thoroughgoing 
isolation. The vast majority of American Jews belong to 
neither camp. For them the right to spirimal self-deter¬ 
mination means the opportunity of furthering Jewish 
group ideals in a free America. With justice, they regard 
a flourishing Jewish life in our country as one of the most 
potent contributions they can make toward enriching the 
pattern of American civilization. 
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5 In Eastern Europe, Jews constitute a cultural-ethnic 
group, like so many others. For them an international 
Bill of Rights with adequate safeguards is essential. The 
free peoples of the earth, through an effective world or¬ 
ganization, must guarantee minority rights to all ethnic 
groups in Eastern and South-eastern Europe, including the 
Jews. These rights must include the maintenance of re¬ 
ligious, cultural and social institutions, over and beyond 
their individual rights as citizens in a democracy. 

y In Palestine, the ancient,,ever-new land of Israel, the 
Jews constitute a full-fledged nationality with political 
rights, toward the fulfillment of which Great Britain and 
the United States have pledged their sacred honor. 
Through that pledge the conscience of the Qiristian world 
has nobly expressed itself. Justice to the Jew demands the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland, where, without prej¬ 
udice to the rights of the Arabs, the Jewish people will be 
master of its own destiny. To guarantee that Palestine will 
not become another temporary center for refugees, the 
goal must be the establishment of a democratic Jewish 
commonwealth in that land. 

The fulfillment of Jewish aspirations for Palestine will 
no more affect the wholehearted political allegiance of 
American Jews, which is exclusively, directed to the United 
States, than the establishment of an Irish Free State has 
weakened the patriotism of Irish Americans, or the exist- 
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ence of Vatican City in Rome or of Catholic political 
parties in pre-fascist Italy and Germany has vitiated the 
American loyalty of Catholics in the United States. In 
sum, the political status of Jews and consequently their 
group structure will vary in different parts of the world. 
Nonetheless, Jews everywhere are conscious of a world¬ 
wide bond, being members of a single people, proud of its 
noble past, and facing a critical present with the firm re¬ 
solve to survive into the future as a creative element in the 
family of mankind. 

In this unceasing struggle, a central role is reserved for 
Palestine. Hence, the establishment of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine is not a mere political goal or even a praaical 
necessity for Conservative Judaism. It is a religious im¬ 
perative, a sine q^ua non for a vital Judaism. The Jews 
who live in a free America and throughout a democratic 
world can perpetuate Judaism, to be sure, by dint of great 
sacrifice. But it can grow and develop most freely and 
naturally only where Judaism is the dominant and not the 
minority culture, where it creates and in turn is moulded 
by the atmosphere. Palestine, as the center of the Jewish 
people, must be the living center of Judaism, for the 
stronger and more firmly established Jewish life becomes 
in the Homeland, the richer Jewish life everywhere will 
be. It is, therefore, clear that Zionist loyalty and aaion is 
integral to a vital Jewish program. 
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5 Last, and most important, is the stress upon the reli¬ 
gious character of Jewish civilization. Judaism has many 
aspects, but religion is primary. The recognition of God 
in the world and the drive for ethical perfeaion are the 
two greatest contributions of Israel to the world — two 
that are really one. Perhaps other civilizations can survive 
without religion, but not Judaism. Our history, our cus¬ 
toms, our law, our literature, even our music and art are 
intimately connected with the religious and ethical ideals 
of Judaism. 

Jewish nationalism and religion are the body and the 
soul of the living organism which is the Jewish people. 
Nationalism without religion is in danger of becoming a 
Golem, destructive and brutal, as is all too self-evident 
today in Fascism. Jewish religion without nationalism is a 
disembodied ghost, without vitality and staying power. 
There are those who seek to equate Zionism, whose heroic 
and peaceful achievement in Palestine consdmtes one of 
the miracles of the modern age, with chauvinism and ag¬ 
gression. This is a tragic distortion of the truth. Every 
human ideal and tendency has been perverted to base 
ends. The remedy, however, lies not in denying the ideal 
but in purifying it of its counterfeits and vulgarizations. 
Not the least of the great contributions which the Jewish 
people can still make to the world is to prove that nation¬ 
alism is an enriching factor in world civilization, not a 
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monster that must inevitably destroy it. The history of the 
past half-century has demonstrated beyond argument that 
the vitality of the Jewish spirit depends on maintaining the 
organic connection between the Jewish religion and Jew¬ 
ish nationalism. In brief, Zionism without Judaism has no 
roots; Judaism without Zionism will have no fruits. 

5 We are now in position to define Conservatism briefly 
as modern traditional Judaism, or, to be more explicit, the 
modern interpretation of traditional Judaism. Because 
religion is the central element within the evolving civili¬ 
zation of the Jewish people, we must now mrn to a con¬ 
sideration of the specific religious attimdes of the move¬ 


ment. 



7 . 



Jewish View of God 




S At the very outset, it must be remembered that Juda¬ 
ism has never been a dogmatic religion which makes ad¬ 
herence to a creed or a catechism a condition upon which 
salvation depends. Judaism has always been a religion of 
action. It is significant that there is no word for "religion” 
in the Bible or the Talmud, while the word mitzvah, 
"commandment,” occurs many times on almost every page 
of our literature. As George Foot Moore penetratingly 
observes, "normative Judaism,” the traditional Judaism of 
the Talmudic period, created "a community of observance” 
rather than a "community of belief.” 

In the Middle Ages, Jewish philosophers, following the 
example of their Moslem and Christian confreres, at¬ 
tempted to formulate a creed for Judaism, but with very 
little success. Even the great Maimonides was bitterly 
fought when he attempted to organize the principles of 
Judaism into a binding creed. While his "Thirteen Prin¬ 
ciples” were widely esteemed and even reprinted in the 
Prayer Book, they were not universally regarded as oblig- 
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atory. If this was true in the Middle Ages, when uniform¬ 
ity of outlook was much more prevalent than today, it 
goes without saying that in our age varying attitudes of 
belief will be the rule. This is true within Conservative 
Judaism, as well as within Reform or Orthodoxy. On the 
other hand, certain ideas will be held in common by repre¬ 
sentatives of all schools of thought—a situation which is 
ail to the good, and which testifies to the basic unity of 
Judaism as a faith. We shall set forth below what is neces¬ 
sarily an individual point of view, but one which, we feel, 
is shared by most adherents of Conservative Judaism, and 
without which our understanding of the movement would 
be incomplete. Yet in large measure, these beliefs are also 
shared by the other wings of modern Judaism. 

Medieval mystics were accustomed to declare: "God, 
Israel and the Torah are one.” The organic connection of 
these concepts will become clear as we set forth the basic 
beliefs of Judaism. 

5 God is the great spirit at the heart of the world, who is 
both the Creator of nature and the Ruler of mankind. 
While His essence is beyond human comprehension. He 
reveals himself through His works. 

Creation is not a one-time act, but a never-ending proc¬ 
ess. Cenmries before the theory of evolution, the Jewish 
Prayer Book declared, "He renews each day continually, 
the work of creation.” The author of Job stood transfixed 
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with reverence before the beauty of the natural world, 
even before modern science revealed in its fullness the 
wisdom and power of the Creator, beyond anything ever 
dreamt of in earlier days. The harmony of the planets in 
their courses, the symmetry in the structure of the atom, 
the regular progression in the atomic weights of all the 
chemical elements and the breath-taking sweep of life's 
evolution from the one-celled organism to the complex¬ 
ities of the human body—all bear witness to a wise and 
potent Creator. It is evidence of the eternal greatness of 
the Biblical writers that when we today seek to voice our 
teverence for God and our joy in the wonder of life, we 
inevitably fall back upon their words: 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 

And to sing praises unto Thy name, O most high: 

To declare Thy loving kindness in the morning, 

And Thy faithfulness at night. 

For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy work; 

I will exult in the works of Thy hands. 

(Ps. 92:2-5) 


How manifold are Thy works, O Lord! 

In wisdom hast Thou made them all; 

The earth is full of Thy creatures. 

May the glory of the Lord endure for ever; 
Let the Lord rejoice in His works! 


(Ps. 104:24,31) 
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The Lord by wisdom founded the earth; 

By understanding He established the heavens. 

(Pr.3:19) 


When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

(Jb. 38:7) 


Lift up your eyes on high, 

And see: who hath created these? 

He that bringeth out their host by number, 

He calleth them all by name; 

By the greatness of His might, and the strength of His 
power. 

Not one is missing. 

(Isa. 40:26) 

The world of nature bears eloquent testimony to God’s 
limitless power. His perfect goodness is revealed by the 
nature of man. Below, we shall note the unique charaaer- 
istics of this creature, whose role in the world the Rabbis 
describe symbolically as intermediate between the an im als 
and the angels. Here, we are concerned with the fact that 
man’s nature possesses an unconquerable yearning after 
ideals. For all his shortcomings, man has a vision of right¬ 
eousness and truth, of , peace and brotherhood. These are 
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geniiine elements of man’s nature, and must therefore be a 
refleaion, however imperfea, of his Creator, for water 
cannot rise higher than its source. A universe in which 
ideals germinate is a witness that these ideals are the 
attributes of God. Justice and mercy are not man’s inven¬ 
tions, conjured up by his imagination, but man’s discov¬ 
eries, revealed by his spirit, to be sure, but inherent in the 
cosmos. For man himself is part of the universe. 

5 In sum, God’s power and goodness are revealed in 
nature and in the human spirit. The great philosopher 
Kant, over a century ago, noted the two sources of man’s 
faith that God lives, when he declared, "Two things fill 
my spirit with ever new wonder and awe—^the starry 
heavens above me and the moral law within me.” Many 
centuries before him, the author of the immortal Eighth 
Psalm likewise recognized the hand of God in nature and 
in man: 

"When I behold Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers. 

The moon and the stars, which Thou hast established; 

What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that Thou thinkest of him? 

Yet Thou hast made him but little lower than the 
angels 

And hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

(Ps.8:4,5,6) 
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5 These ideals are realities, not merely subjectively, as 
aspirations of the human heart, but also objectively, as 
governing principles in the affairs of men. God reveals 
Himself in history, and the evidence of His participation in 
the life of men is the law of consequence, which men call 
the moral order. It is true that there are far too many 
instances in life of evil apparently triumphant and virtue 
in distress. From Biblical days to the present, sensitive 
spirits have grappled with the problem of evil, and been 
compelled to admit that, in part at least, "we do not fully 
understand either the well-being of the wicked or the suf¬ 
fering of the righteous” (Abot 4:19). Yet all human ex¬ 
perience testifies that the law of consequence operates in 
the lives of individuals, nations and civilizations. This 
truth becomes especially clear if we recall the cardinal re¬ 
ligious principle of the unity and interdependence of man¬ 
kind. Hence men are responsible not only for the sins of 
commission of which they are guilty in their own persons, 
but for their sins of omission, and most significantly, for 
the sins of permission, the violations of the moral order, 
of which their fellows or their community are guilty, and 
in which they have acquiesced by their silence or by their 
failure to act. 

This insight is graphically expressed in a Talmudic 
comment on a Biblical passage. In the event that a 
dead body is found in the open country and the murderer 
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is not known, a special ritual is prescribed. The Torah 
(Deut. 21: 1-9) commands the elders of the nearest city 
to expiate the crime by a sacrifice and to make a public 
declaration, "Our hands have not shed this blood!” The 
Talmud points out that no one seriously imagines the 
honorable elders of the court to be the murderers. Never¬ 
theless, the Talmud insists, they are guilty, for the way¬ 
farer doubtless came their way and was despatched with¬ 
out food and proper escort and therefore he fell victim to 
brigands on the highway (Sotah 48b). 

Frequently justice operates on a grander and more 
gradual scale than the human life-span, so that its work¬ 
ings remain obscure to us. Yet ail problems and difficulties 
aside, the general principle is beyond cavil: "The shop is 
open and the owner gives credit, the ledger is open and the 
hand writes. Whoever wishes to borrow may come and 
borrow, but the colleaors go about continually every day, 
exacting payment from man, whether he knows it or not, 
and they have proof upon which they can rely, and the 
judgment is a judgment of truth, and everything is pre¬ 
pared for the feast” (Abot 3:16). 

5 God is not a working illusion, a convenient abstraction 
or a beautiful ideal. He is a reality, a Being concerning 
whom we may affirm certain basic truths, even in our in¬ 
adequate human vocabulary and with our limited human 
intelligence. The God of nature and of history is one. 
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The unity of God is perhaps the most distinctive Jewish 
belief through the ages. Under its banner, Judaism fought 
the polytheism of the pagan world, opposed the dualism of 
Zoroastrianism and refused to accept or compromise with 
the trinitarianism of Qiristianity. For the sake of the Unity 
of God and the Sanctification of the Name, the martyrs of 
Israel have died in every generation. 

This faith is no lifeless dogma or theological fetish. 
Upon the doarine of the unity of God rests the principle 
of the solidarity of the human race. All men are God’s 
children and deserve equally to share the blessings of the 
world called into being by their Father. 

Perhaps the single proudest element in the Jewish 
heritage is the immemorial tradition of social righteous¬ 
ness, the unfailing insistence of lawgiver, prophet and 
sage that justice, freedom and mutual responsibility are 
the real tests of faith in the one God. This truth is sym¬ 
bolized by the career of the prophet Elijah. On Mount 
Carmel he battled against the degradation of the God-idea, 
and in Naboth’s vineyard he was the indomitable cham¬ 
pion of social justice. 

In all its vital periods, -such as those that produced the 
Bible and the Talmud, Judaism was marked by a profound 
zeal for freedom and justice. Only when its general vitality 
and self-confidence declined, did it tend to grow apkthetic 
on these issues. 
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The Prophets of Israel attacked political tyranny and 
social injustice, militarism and exploitation, not out of a 
limited sense of loyalty to one group in society, but rather 
because of their profound conviction that exploitation 
warps the spirit of the perpetrator as it crushes the body 
of its viaim. If social justice is to be achieved on a broad 
basis of unity rather than class conflia, we need to recap¬ 
ture the prophetic conviction that justice is the basic law 
of the universe, the will of God binding on all men. 

The Torah goes beyond the eloquent but abstraa de¬ 
mands of the Prophets for justice and mercy in human 
relations. It seeks to translate these ideals into tangible 
instimtions embodied in law. Thus the social legislation 
of the Pentateuch attempted to deal constructively with 
the rights of the underprivileged, the prevention of mo¬ 
nopoly and the relief of poverty. Such instimtions as the 
Sabbath rest for slaves, the year of release, the Jubilee, 
taxation for relief of the poor, and various housing and 
sanitary regulations, represented a concrete approach to 
social problems. This attimde was maintained and ex¬ 
tended in the monumental legislation of the Talmud to 
include the rights of women, the care and protection of 
children and the position of free labor. 

Today more than ever, it is necessary to stress the truth 
that the redemption of mankind has both an individual 
and a collective aspect. The building of character in men 
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must proceed pari passu with the creation of a just society. 
In that great task, faith in the living God is the bedrock 
upon which the Brotherhood of Man must be erected. 

Our science also depends upon the truth that God is 
one, a principle scientists restate as the uniformity of 
nature. The unity of the Creator means the unity of His 
creation, so that scientific laws operate throughout the 
cosmos. Albert Einstein has called attention to the faa 
that this idea of the uniformity and regularity of nature is 
an aa of faith, which precedes all scientific endeavor and 
without which all scientific experimentation would be 
meaningless. Thus religion, far from being the adversary 
of science, is, when properly comprehended, basic to the 
scientific spirit 

5 God’s justice is the phrase by which religion expresses 
the law of consequence in the universe. But the world is 
no machine, mechanical and unchanging in its operation. 
Rather, it is a living organism with processes of growth 
and regeneration. There is an incurable love of novelty in 
the universe, always cropping out Biologists speak of the 
appearance of new types in the evolutionary process called 
"sports” or "mutations.” Not only does genius appear 
among men, but even ordinary men possess unsuspeaed 
reservoirs of spiritual power,- which emerge in hours of 
crisis. While there is life, it is not too late for men to re¬ 
build their lives through repentance and inner reconstruc- 
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tion. In life, there is another chance. We are not com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the iron-clad law of consequence. 
This opportunity to overcome our shortcomings and im¬ 
prove on our past which life affords us all, we call God’s 
mercy, "who desireth not the death of the sinner, but that 
he repent of his way and live” (Ezekiel 33:11). 




an’s Place in the Universe 




5 God’s activity in the world is closely associated with the 
role of man. Modern science has shown how intimately 
man is linked with ail living creatures. It thus, incidentally, 
bears additional testimony to the unity of God. Evolution 
recognises in man, for all his limitations, the most com¬ 
plex and richly developed creature in the world. 

Nor is the distinction between man and the lower ani¬ 
mals purely quantitative. Man stands alone in that he 
possesses personality, which may be all too briefly defined 
as consciousness plus conscience. Only the faintest glim¬ 
merings of personality have been noted among other liv¬ 
ing creatures. Man alone is conscious of his own being, is 
dissatisfied with his limitations and is possessed of a deep 
yearning for self-fulfillment through the attainment of his 
ideals. 

5 This unique position of man, Genesis describes in the 
classic phrase, *'God created man in His image.*’ And the 
Psalmist praises his Maker, ‘Thou hast made man little 
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lower than God and crowned him with glory and honor.” 
These richly suggestive phrases enshrine the truth that 
man possesses, on an infinitely smaller scale to be sure, the 
basic qualities of wisdom, love of justice, mercy and truth, 
which are the divine attributes. The Talmud goes further 
and describes man as God’s partner in the work of creation. 

Having been endowed with intelligence, it follows that 
man is free; he has the capacity to choose between good 
and evil. Hence man is endowed with free-will, and upon 
his choice depends his fate. Not only in Moses’ day, but in 
every generation the great call is sounded: “Life and death 
have I placed before thee this day, the blessing and the 
curse. Thou shalt choose life, so that thou mayest live, 
thou and thine offspring” (Deut. 30:19). 

5 In COMMON with all great religions, Judaism has had 
the conviction that man, endowed beyond all other crea¬ 
tures with the gift of personality, cannot be completely 
destroyed by death and that in some manner man’s spirit 
is immortal. Speculations on the after-life have been fre¬ 
quent in Jewish circles, as ever 3 rwhere else. But Judaism 
has very wisely refrained from adopting a fixed and obli¬ 
gatory teaching on the charaaer and form of immortality, 
and varying ideas on the subjett are to be met with in our 
literature. 

5 The Jewish faith in God and in the divine capacities of 
man have united to produce one of the mightiest beliefs in 
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human experience, the doctrine of the Messiah. The 
word, which means "anointed” in Hebrew, is drawn from 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets. These transcend¬ 
ental geniuses of the spirit were profoundly conscious of 
the low moral and religious estate of the people in their 
day. The Prophets saw how their countrymen meticu¬ 
lously observed the prescribed rituals, but failed to prac¬ 
tice righteousness in their personal lives and in their social 
relationships. On all sides they observed economic oppres¬ 
sion, political corruption, diplomatic manoeuvrings and 
military adventures. All these sorry aspects of the national 
life could end only in disaster—a truth they proclaimed 
without flinching. 

Yet as vivid as their awareness of their nation’s imper¬ 
fections was their faith in Israel’s potential greatness. 
Several of them, notably Isaiah and Micah, therefore ex¬ 
pounded their conviction that a king, anointed by God, 
would arise from the house of David, endowed with "the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of 
the Lord” (Isa. 11:2). Possessing these qualities, the 
anointed king would destroy the power of evil, break the 
yoke of oppression weighing down upon Israel and estab¬ 
lish justice and peace for the Jewish people and all the 
nations. 

With the destruction of the First Temple by the Baby- 
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Ionian conquerors, the hope weakened that this Golden 
Age could be achieved through natural means, and the 
Messiah became a supernatural figure, who would arise to 
redeem Israel in God’s own rime and way. Throughout 
the dismal years of the Roman oppression in Palestine and 
the long centuries of exile and persecution that followed, 
the belief in the Messiah was the shining light of an af¬ 
flicted people. Men lived in the daily expeaation of his ad¬ 
vent, when he would restore the Jewish people to its 
homeland, so that each man might sit beneath his vine and 
his fig-tree, with none to make him afraid. Through this 
hope the Jew continued to express his unshakable faith in 
the future. All human history was a drama, moving toward 
its triumphant climax—the days of the Messiah, that 
would usher in the Kingdom of God. 

5 Most modern Jews today have divested the Messianic 
hope of the mystical features it has gathered during its 
long history. But in its essence the Messianic ideal remains 
a fundamental element of the Jewish world-view and a 
powerful drive in the lives of countless Jews. This holds 
true of many who have wandered far from the traditional 
Jewish way of life, but have dedicated their lives to the 
struggle for justice. 

For us today, the Messiah is the poetic and infinitely 
moving symbol of the Messianic age, which is to be 
ushered in through the united eflEort of all men to achieve 
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scxriai and economic justice, universal freedom and world 
peace. In such a world, Israel will again enjoy a life of 
dignity and honor in its ancient homeland. From Eretz 
Yisrael, as Isaiah had prophesied, the Law of God may go 
forth anew to all humanity. Thus the circle has come 
complete, and the Messianic faith of the Prophets again 
beats powerfully in the hearts of men, inspiring them to 
the sacrifice and labor needed to build a united world 
after the pattern of the Living God. 





Israel and Its Torah 


S While God reveals Himself both in nature and in his¬ 
tory, it requires a seeing eye and a sensitive heart to recog¬ 
nize His presence. Herein lies the unique role of Israel as 
the instrument of Revelation. The Jewish people has never 
possessed great military power or unparalleled artistic or 
scientific genius. Its distinaion has lain in its genius for 
religion. By virtue of this endowment a tiny, physically 
weak people was able to develop a faith of universal scope, 
and a vision of the one living God of humanity. Palestine 
is a small land, but it was roofed over by the vault of a 
heaven that embraced the farthest ends of the earth. 

Sf The special role of Israel as the people of Revelation is 
no idle boast. No other people has produced a group of 
men comparable in spiritual insight and moral character 
to the Hebrew prophets. Their work was carried to ful¬ 
fillment and translated into concrete institutions by the 
legislators and sages of Israel. The pages of history testify 
to the unique character of Judaism, which has inspired the 
two mightiest religions of the modern world, Christianity 
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and Mohammedanism. Both creeds have taken over im¬ 
portant sections of their religious outlook and ethical code 
from Judaism. It is surely no mere coincidence that pre¬ 
cisely where they have neglected or misunderstood Jewish 
teaching, as in the areas of family morality, social justice 
and international relations, the world finds itself confront¬ 
ing catastrophe today. 

Genius, especially moral genius, is rare, and each indi¬ 
vidual Jew cannot pretend to the transcendent qualities of 
the Prophets. Yet a spark of their spirit dwells in nearly 
every Jewish heart, waiting to be fanned to a mighty flame. 
As the Talmud has well said: "If Israel are not prophets, 
they are at least descendants of prophets” (Pesahim 66b). 

5 In this profound sense, therefore, Israel is the Chosen 
People, chosen, as all the prophets and teachers of Israel 
have underscored, not for domination but for the service 
of humanity. The Jewish people is bidden both by its 
destiny and by its tradition to maintain a higher ethical 
standard, individually and collectively, and thus lead man 
to God and righteousness by example as well as precept. 
In the words of Amos (3:2): "You only have I known of 
all the families of the earth. Therefore will I visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” The Prayer Book, which is the 
classic expression of basic Jewish ideals, almost invariably 
links the choice of Israel with the gift of the Torah and 
the Conomandments. It is these that constitute Israel’s 
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crown of distinction and its avenue of service to the world. 
5 As Israel is the instniment of Revelation through the 
ages, so Torah is its content. Of the three cardinal elements 
of Judaism it may fairly be argued that Torah is basic. 
This conclusion emerges from juxtajposing two character¬ 
istic Jewish utterances. The first is a s trikin g saying of the 
Rabbis, who do not hesitate to attribute to Ood Himself, 
"Would that they forsook Me, but kept My ILaw” (Yeru- 
shahni, Hagigah 1:7). The second is the famous observa¬ 
tion of Saadia, "Israel is a people only by virtue of the 
Torah” (Emimot veDeot). 

5 In its broadest sense Torah includes everything signifi¬ 
cant that the Jewish genius has produced from the days of 
Moses to the present. In a more specialized sense, Torah is 
the term for the authoritative Jewish reKgious tradition 
embodied in the Bible and the Talmud, the medieval Res- 
ponsa and the Codes, down to the interpretations of ac¬ 
credited religious and scholarly authorities in our own age. 
As was noted above, Conservatism emphasizes that the 
Torah is not a narrow rivulet, but a broad river with many 
currents, that follow the contours of the shore and the 
changing depths of the river-bed along a course of nearly 
four thousand years. In appraising the various aspects of 
Torah, the movement seeks to heed the wise counsel of 
President Lowell of Harvard, "The art of life lies largely 
in distinguishing the eddy from the stream." 
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In common with Orthodoxy, and in contradistinction to 
Reform, Conservative Judaism recognizes that the Torah 
is binding and that Jewish law may not be set aside for the 
sake of caprice, convenience, fashion or material advantage. 
Unlike Orthodoxy, however, it has learned that Jewish 
law, like every other living manifestation of human cul¬ 
ture, must necessarily grow if it is to remain alive. These 
two principles are not contradictory. Exactly as American 
law is binding upon all Americans, though the law is per¬ 
petually being modified by legislative enactment and judi¬ 
cial interpretation, so Jewish law is binding upon us, 
though it is subject to change and development. 

f Torah or Jewish law contains two aspeas already for¬ 
mulated by Saadia in the tenth century: (a) the ethical 
and hence the universal, binding upon all men, and (b) 
the ceremonial, and hence the particular, which bears a 
specific Jewish character. The first, being broadly human, 
can be, and, in large measure, has been, taken over by all 
civilized men. The second, which is rooted in the historic 
experience of Israel, is naturally binding upon Jews alone. 
To cite an analogy, freedom is cherished by Frenchmen 
and Americans alike. Americans express their loyalty to 
this ideal in terms of their own group experience, celebrat¬ 
ing July 4th, while Frenchmen link their love of liberty 
with Bastille Day on July l4th. Freedom is neither French 
nor American—it is human. Independence Day, however, 
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is specifically American; Bastille Day is uniquely French. 
It would be no gain for the world and quite conceivably 
prove a loss, if Frenchmen and Americans were both to 
observe the same holiday. What is important is that both 
peoples cherish the same ideal of freedom. 

5 Unlike its daughter religions, which failed to compre¬ 
hend or accept its profound principle of religious tolera¬ 
tion, Judaism does not condemn all non-adherents to 
damnation. Talmudic teachers fifteen hundred years ago 
declared that there were basic religious and moral duties 
incumbent upon the non-Jew as a human being, the ful¬ 
fillment of which makes him as worthy of salvation as the 
Jew who observes the entire Torah. These "Laws of the 
Sons of Noah” include abstaining from idolatry and blas¬ 
phemy, from murder, theft, sexual immorality, and eating 
of the limb of a live animal, beside the positive obligation 
to establish a government of law and order. These laws 
are universally binding; all else will reflect varying histor¬ 
ical experience and consequently differ with each people. 

The ethical code applies to all men. It is, therefore, not 
easy to speak of Jewish ethics, especially since so much of 
Jewish teaching has been directly incorporated into the 
moral system of Christianity and Mohammedanism. This 
faa led Maimonides, who lived in the midst of medieval 
intolerance, to declare, "Thanks to these new religions, 
the world has been filled with the words of the Law and 
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tlie Commandments and these words have now been 
spread to the farthest islands and the outermost nations.” 

We may speak of the ethics of Judaism, therefore, only 
in several specialized senses. We may refer to the histor¬ 
ical fact that certain moral ideals were first formulated in 
Israel, or that some received special stress in Jewish teach¬ 
ing. Finally, in a few instances, Judaism has ethical 
commandments that have remained uniquely or largely its 
own. 

5 Jewish ethics is the crowning glory of the Jewish way 
of life. No detailed description can here be attempted, 
only a brief word as to its spirit. The Jewish moral code is 
fundamentally realistic, rational, optimistic. It adopts a 
realistic attitude toward human nature. It neither glorifies 
the instincts as did paganism, nor seeks to suppress them, 
as is the case in Buddhism and ascetic Christianity. It re¬ 
gards the basic human impulses as morally neutral; they 
may be used to build human life or to destroy it, to 
strengthen character or to degrade it. 

The Jewish ethical code, therefore, sets itself the task of 
disciplining human nature, giving proper expression to all 
human needs and vitalizing them for social rather than 
asocial ends. Thus Judaism concerns itself not only with 
formulating great abstraa principles of condua as laid 
down in the Ten Commandments and the Holiness Code 
in Leviticus, Chapter 19, but with the minute guidance of 
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life. It regulates family life, education, health and sanita¬ 
tion, commercial relations, etiquette at table, behavior in 
the synagogue and public duties. 

5 Moreover, Jewish ethics is rational. It appeals to 
the reasoning faculty. While it was Judaism which first 
proclaimed the Golden Rule, “Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bor as thyself” (Leviticus 19:18), it wisely made justice 
rather than love the cornerstone of man’s conduct. It 
understood that men cannot be ordered to practice love, 
which is a subjective, fluctuating and undependable emo¬ 
tion. Men can be taught, however, to praaice justice and 
truth in their relations with their fellows and ultimately 
these virtues may flower into love. Speaking in a time of 
crisis like our own, during the days of the First World 
War, Professor Louis Ginzberg reminded his hearers, 
"Mankind is now learning the old Jewish truths that a 
God ail mercy is a God unjust, and further, that no heart 
is pure which is not passionate.” 

Hence the extreme demands for loving one’s enemy 
and turning the other cheek are not characteristic of Juda¬ 
ism. Instead, Judaism demands dealing justly with one’s 
foe, as for example returning his lost property (Ex. 23:4, 
5), or refusing to nurse a grudge or seek vengeance (Lev. 
19:17, 18). It is hardly necessary to point out which ap¬ 
proach is truer to human nature and which has been more 
largely successful in the moral education of men. Mote- 
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over, the long history of the saints and martyrs of Israel 
proves hotv often the rational code of Judaism led to holy 
living and holy dying. Jewish survival is a monument to 
countless men and women whose souls were moulded by 
the Torah and who went beyond the demands of the law 
to heroic self-sacrifice and noble self-denial. 

5 Finally, Jewish ethics is optimistic. It regards human 
happiness as an attainable goal and is unabashedly con¬ 
cerned with achieving it here and now. It declares that 
“God saw all He had made and behold it was very good!” 
(Gen. 1:31). Jewish thought sees a tribute and not a 
criticism in the perspicacious analysis of Francis Bacon, 
"Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity 
is the blessing of the New.” The spirimal, physical and 
intellectual welfare of men is the goal of Jewish ethics, 
a direct consequence of its rational outlook and its realistic 
approacL 

While much of Jewish ethics was carried over to the 
non-Jewish world, many specific attimdes and general 
emphases were overlooked. These aspects of the Jewish 
heritage must be brought into the consciousness of modern 
society, so that the light of Judaism may truly prove a 
light to the nations. 

31 Ritual, the second element of the Torah, derives from 
specific Jewish experience and bears an unmistakable Jew¬ 
ish character. Obviously, it is a means to an end, not an 
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end in itself. This is, however, no modern discovery. The 
Decalogue illustrates the true relationship among the three 
elements of religion. The beliefs may be compared to the 
roots of a tree. The rimal enactments are the sustaining 
trunk, and the ethical laws are the fniit of the religious 
life. The First Commandment expresses faith in the God 
of justice and freedom; the Second, Third and Fourth are 
ritual in character, the last six are ethical. In the third 
century, traditional Judaism explicitly declared that "the 
ritual commandments were given to refine human nature” 
{Midrash Genesis Rabba 44:1). The Talmud recognizes 
that the ethical laws take precedence over the rimal enact¬ 
ments. Thus it permits even the Sabbath to be set aside 
where human life is in danger {Shabbat I52a), but not 
the basic prohibitions against idolatry, murder and per¬ 
sonal immorality which always remain binding {Ketubot 
\9a). Yet all experience testifies that Judaism stripped of 
its observances is a religion lacking in color and staying 
power. A living faith works; a working faith lives. Hence 
a proper attimde toward Jewish practices is essential. 



The 


The Jewish Way of Life 


5 Through the ages an elaborate ritual system has 
grown up in Judaism, which enshrines the Jewish way of 
life and embodies Jewish ideals. Modern Jews are not up¬ 
starts in the history of culture, but the heirs of all the 
generations of Israel. We do not start with a tabula rasuy 
a clean slate, where we can inscribe anything we choose. 
On the contrary, we are ourselves the product of the varied 
experience of our ancestors, the results of cenmries of 
Jewish behavior. If, therefore, we are not to be false to 
ourselves, we must begin with an affirmative attitude to¬ 
ward Jewish observance. 

Our standpoint cannot be one of "neutrality.” Any Jew¬ 
ish praaice eo ipso has a claim upon us, unless it can be 
proved that it no longer performs a valuable function in 
our lives, nor can it be reinterpreted to do so. 

What functions does ritual perform in human life? 
They may be grouped under four headings: 

Cosmic or Religious 

5 These are the observances that bind us to the universe 
and lend a cosmic significance to the events of our ordinary 
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lives. Beautiful and meaningful ritual places such occa¬ 
sions as birth, puberty, marriage and death against the 
background of a vital universe and its Creator. They no 
longer remain accidents of a nim al existence. Such activ¬ 
ities as eating, resting, inhaling a fine fragrance, putting 
on new clothes, or the enjoyment of other pleasures are, 
by means of a blessing, associated with an awareness of 
the Divine. The physical and nervous rebuilding of an 
organism through the Sabbath rest becomes part of the 
cosmic process. Meaningful rimal invests human life with 
a sense of holiness. It declares with the unanswerable logic 
of beauty that man counts in the universe. 

Ethical or Social 

51 It is of the essence of ideals that they must be taught 
continually. Unlike the multiplication table, learning 
them by rote is insufficient, because life, which in the larg¬ 
est sense depends upon them, is always conspiring, through 
a thousand petty devices, to defeat man’s aspirations for 
peace, understanding and justice. As Einstein declared, 
"With the affairs of human beings, knowledge of truth 
alone does not suffice. On the contrary, this knowledge 
must continually be renewed by ceaseless effort, if it is not 
to be lost. It resembles a statue of marble which stands in 
the desert and is continuously threatened with burial by 
the shifting sand. The hands of service must ever be at 
work, in order that the marble continue lastingly to shine 
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in the sun.” (Albert Einstein, “Some Thoughts Concern¬ 
ing Education,” in School and Society, November 7, 1936, 
p. 589.) To teach ideals perpetually and yet avoid monot¬ 
ony is the special funaion of rimal. For, being symbolic 
in character, ritual lends itself to varying interpretations 
and thus remains always fresh and interesting. The Suk- 
kah, the Shofar, the Seder, are ceremonies symbolizing 
ideals that can be reinterpreted anew at each season. 

'Esthetic or Elay Function 

5 A PRINCIPAL reason for the fact that ritual observance, 
reverently and meaningfully executed, avoids the pitfalls 
of monotony, is its esthetic charaaer. Ceremonial consti- 
mtes a source of poetry in life and offers an avenue of 
play for adults, who, in our modern civilization, increas¬ 
ingly find amusement in mechanical and commercialized 
entertainment. A religious service offers the adult the op- 
pormnity to sing, the Passover Seder a chance to reenaa a 
great drama, the Habdalah service a bit of pageantry, 
which most grown-ups find nowhere else. In our day of 
passive and vicarious play, symbolized by the theatre, the 
motion picmre, the radio and professional athletics, it is 
all the more essential to keep alive the esthetic, participat¬ 
ing element in Jewish ritual, for the sake of the psychic 
well-being of the people. 

National or Group-Associational 

5 Perhaps the most obvious value of Jewish rimal has 
been its influence in linking the individual Jew to his peo- 
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pie. While early extreme Reform sought to abolish milah> 
and decried it as a barbarous custom, the rite of circumci¬ 
sion possessed such strong survival-value that it has re¬ 
mained the umversal mark of the covenant of Abraham. 
Even the dietary laws were never completely abolished by 
Reform, and, imtil recently, the Register of the Hebrew 
Union College declared that the Dining Hall observed 
some dietary laws.” American Jewry includes almost un- 
luruted variations in dietary observance, from those who 
maintain Kashrut with scrupulous fidelity, to those whose 
only rule is to buy their terefah meat from a Jewish and 
not a Gentile butcher! Ludicrous as most of these varia¬ 
tions are from the standpoint of traditional Jewish law, 
they represent the circumference of a circle at the center 
of which is the full code of Kashrut. All the degrees of 
observance recognize that the dietary laws draw the Jew 
closer to his people and make him conscious of his Jewish 
allegiance. 

In stressing the national element in Jewish observances, 
along with the other values inherent in them, we un¬ 
hesitatingly affirm that whatever strengthens the bond of 
Jewish loyalty is a good, because we believe profoundly 
that Jewish survival is a blessing to the world. 

S It is obvious that the most valuable Jewish ceremonials 
perform all these funaions, the cosmic, the ethical, the 
esthetic and the national, and do them well. At times, an 
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observance may perform only one or two of these func¬ 
tions, but do this so effectively as to justify its retention 
today. 

So vital is most of Jewish tradition that, by and large, 
it can be maintained and made meaningful to modern 
Jews, if properly interpreted. Some aspects may require 
modification and others may need to be discarded. But 
the wise words spoken a century ago by the great Jewish 
scholar, Leopold Zunz, are at once a warning and a guide 
to us today, "Not Judaism, but Jews need to be reformed.” 

5 The inherent viability of Jewish tradition is a cardinal 
doctrine of Conservative Judaism. Modern Jewish leader¬ 
ship can help make it function again in Jewish life by 
utilizing the findings of psychology, sociology and eco¬ 
nomics to supplement the traditional norms of interpreta¬ 
tion familiar in Talmudic literature. The Torah, which 
proved equal to the needs of the day in imperial Rome, 
medieval Europe and during the emergence of capitalism, 
can be made to funaion in a democratic America and can 
survive under all social and economic systems. There can 
be no Jewish people without Judaism, and no Judaism 
without Torah, in its double sense of law and learning. 

That truth must be proclaitned today, however unpalat¬ 
able it may be found in many quarters. There is un¬ 
doubted need for a living and evolving conception of 
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Jewish law. But we must not on that account overlook 
the fact that much of Judaism is disregarded today, not for 
lofty ideological reasons, but because of considerably less 
noble motives. Among them are a want of self-respect 
and the absence of courage to be loyal to a cause, even at 
the risk of being conspicuous—defects of character to be 
found among some modern Jews that flow out of igno¬ 
rance and a lack of appreciation of Jewish values. 

51 These considerations explain the stress Judaism has sd- 
ways placed upon learning among adults as well as youth. 
Other creeds may perhaps survive with little knowledge 
among the laity. In Judaism mass ignorance is fatal. Jew¬ 
ish education, which must include adequate attention to 
the Hebrew language and the culture it enshrines, is a 
religious commandment of the first order binding upon 
the Jew from childhood to his last breath. In our most 
sacred prayer, the Shema, the great injunction, "Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul and all thy might,” is followed by the commandment 
to educate one’s children. It is characteristic of Judaism 
that study of the Torah is a mode of worship, regarded by 
some authorities as the highest form, because it reveals the 
greatness of God and His will. That life-long study con¬ 
fers the gift of perennial youth upon its devotees and per¬ 
petually reveals new and fascinating values in Judaism 
are surely not the least of its advantages. 
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S The forms that the smdy of the Torah take will differ 
with conditions and the individual’s level of knowledge 
and interests. For the modern Jew, a minimum program 
of Jewish learning must include a knowledge of the basic 
fundamentals of Hebrew, a familiarity with Jewish ob¬ 
servances and their meaning and a grasp of the basic reli¬ 
gious and ethical ideals of Judaism. In order that he may 
live happily and intelligently in the modern world, he re¬ 
quires an understanding of Jewish history from the days 
of Abraham to the rebuilding of Palestine today. Above 
aU, the modern Jew will find abiding rewards in the riches 
of Jewish literamre through the ages, the Bible, the Tal¬ 
mud and medieval and modern literature, both Hebrew 
and Yiddish. Jewish literature is the proudest jewel in the 
diadem of Jewish culture, which will amply repay study in 
the original languages. Moreover, many of the master¬ 
pieces of Jewish literamre may today be read and enjoyed 
in easily accessible English translations. 

5 It is obvious that to teach the fundamentals of Torah 
to our youth, an intensive Jewish educational system is 
required. The Stmday School may be adequate to teach a 
catechism; it cannot transmit a culture. That synagogues 
continue to maintain the Sunday School is evidence that 
Jewish parents have not yet fully grasped their responsi¬ 
bility to their children. Fortunately, in many instances, it 
is being supplemented by additional week-day instruction. 
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The afternoon or Hebrew School, meeting for three 
or more sessions per week, represents the minimum essen¬ 
tial to the training of intelligent Jews, A much more thor¬ 
ough type of Hebrew education, the Jewish day school, is 
being increasingly favored for at least a minority of Jew¬ 
ish children, from whom our leadership of tomorrow will 
be recruited. The elementary Jewish school does not rep¬ 
resent the end of Jewish study. Through high school 
classes and adolescent groups, the process continues for 
growing numbers of young people. 

5 One of the most hopeful signs in American Jewry has 
been the development of adult education, in which the 
National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies has been a 
leader. Thousands of men and women are discovering the 
fascination and value of Jewish culture through attend¬ 
ance at adult courses. Infinitely more remains to be done 
in all branches of Jewish education, but the realization is 
growing that today as always, Torah is "our life and the 
length of our days.” 

5 In the preservation of the Jewish way of life, two 
great observances have always been central, the Sabbath 
and the dietary laws, Ahad Ha'am has well said: "More 
than Israel has kept the Sabbath, the Sabbath has kept 
Israel.” It is particularly important today as an influence 
leading men to holiness and spiritual re-creation, in a 
world where secular interests and countless distractions 
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literally tear us apart and rob us of all serenity and peace. 
Most of the features of the traditional Sabbath are -well 
calculated to create a special atmosphere about the day. 
These must be preserved so that the Sabbath may continue 
to maintain the vitality of Israel. 

The observance of the Sabbath brings deep and abiding 
rewards to the Jew. It re-creates his spirit as it regenerates 
his physical and nervous system, brings him into com¬ 
munion with God, links him with the profoundest aspira¬ 
tions of Israel, and draws him into the orbit of Torah. We 
naturally picture the operation of divine sanctions in a 
manner different from that in which our ancestors pic¬ 
tured it, because our conception of God has grown. Yet for 
us, too, the violation of the Sabbath leads to tragic con¬ 
sequences. The failure to observe the Sabbath brings its 
penalties in the impoverishment of the spirit, the denuda¬ 
tion of Jewish values and alienation from the Jewish com¬ 
munity, literally venikhretah hanefesh hahi me’ameha, 
"that soul is cut off from its kinsmen.” 

5 The dietary laws, precisely because they are concerned 
with an inescapable and ever-recurring human need, are 
especially potent in retaining the sense of holiness and re¬ 
minding Jews of the bond of kinship and destiny that 
unites them. Where the dietary laws are suffered to lapse, 
Judaism does not long maintain its vitality. These laws, 
too, are the product of a long development. Conservatism 
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has, therefore, striven to roaintain the great fundamentals, 
while evolving in praaice a more lenient attitude toward 
less significant aspects of the dietary laws. As one in¬ 
stance, we may cite the eating of dairy dishes or fish in 
non-kosher eating places. Thus it seeks to preserve the 
great positive religious, humanitarian and group-associa- 
tional values inherent in Kashrut. At the same time, it 
tries to keep in mind the conditions of modern life, which 
create problems for many Jews away from home. Equally 
important is the maintenance of free social intercourse 
between Christians and Jews, which is one of the glories, 
as it is one of the safeguards, of a democratic society. 

The Sabbath and the dietary laws, significant as they 
are, are far from exhausting the rich, all-inclusive char- 
aaer of Jewish observance which makes Judaism a way of 
life. From the moment of waking to the hour of retiring, 
Jewish law and custom hallows every aa in the life of the 
Jew. The three daily prayers are augmented on the Sab¬ 
bath and festivals and are supplemented by a system of 
blessings of thanksgiving to God, which are to be recited 
before every event of life, particularly its pleasures. The 
holidays of the year represent the highest point of con¬ 
scious and joyous Jewish experience. The High Holy 
Days of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, the Pilgrimage 
Festivals of Pesach, Shabuot and Sukkot, the Fast Days 
and the lesser occasions, each presents its own message 
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through charaaeristic rites and symbols, and possesses its 
own atmosphere, reflected in such widely disparate ele¬ 
ments as the music of the synagogue service and the dishes 
eaten in the home. 

5 Conservative Judaism believes profoundly that in 
the largest areas of Jewish life, the traditional practices, 
properly interpreted and reverently observed, are not 
merely adequate, but essential to a vital Jewish life today. 
Hence the great codes, like Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
Jacob ben Asher’s Tur and Joseph Karo’s Shulhan Arukh, 
as well as the vast Responsa literature, are binding in con¬ 
siderable spheres of Jewish life. Even when we deviate 
from their provisions, they ate of the greatest importance 
as indicating the trend of Jewish tradition. 

The entire pattern of Jewish life has always found its 
bulwark within the Jewish home. Jewish ritual hallowed 
every aa within it and made the humblest dwelling a 
sanctuary of God. Jewish ethics infused into the family a 
sense of solidarity and mutual helpfulness which has sur¬ 
vived in large measure to the present. Love and loyalty 
boimd husband and wife together in a virtually indissol¬ 
uble bond, even though Jewish law wisely made divorce 
easy to obtain where incompatibility could not be over¬ 
come. A beautiful relationship between the generations 
was also established. Children were trained to show love 
and respect for their parents, while the limitless self-sacri- 
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fice of Jewish parents is proverbial. Purity, sobriety, mod¬ 
eration in all things, these were the virtues inculcated in 
the home, probably more effectively than in the synagogue 
and the school. Moreover, the Jewish family, closely-knit 
as it was, was always conscious that it was a cell of a larger 
unit. "Ail Israel are brothers” was an article of faith. 
Mutual responsibility was the rule, not only among indiv¬ 
iduals and families, but also among the most far-flung 
communities. 

5 The importance of the Jewish family explains the 
deep-seated opposition within Judaism to intermarriage. 
A Jewish home is possible only where both partners cher¬ 
ish the same tradition and labor to transmit it to their off¬ 
spring. Especially in view of Jewish dispersion throughout 
the world, as a result of which Jewish life must battle des¬ 
perately for survival everywhere, intermarriage generally 
means defealon from the Jewish ranks. Even so out¬ 
spoken a leader of Reform as Abraham Geiger warned, 
“Every intermarriage is a nail in the coffin of Judaism.” 

The objection to intermarriage on religious and culmral 
grounds is strengthened by another observation. The vary¬ 
ing backgrounds of the partners in an intermarriage and 
the legacy of prejudice which often accompanies them, 
bring added strain to the normal problems of adjustment 
every married couple must face. Moreover, children of 
intermarriage often have no roots in any tradition and find 
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themselves spiritually homeless. The plight of the mil¬ 
lions of non-Aryans in Nazi Germany has highlighted in 
lurid fashion a tragedy that reflects itself countless times in 
quieter and more subdued form whenever intermarriage 
takes place. 

Because of the deep desire of the Jewish people to sur¬ 
vive and to preserve its religio-cultural tradition, as well as 
its genuine concern for human happiness, Judaism sees in 
intermarriage an aa of disloyalty frequently fraught with 
personal disaster. Where an intermarriage has taken place, 
every effort should be taken to bring the non-Jewish part¬ 
ner within the orbit of Jewish life, so that harmony may 
dwell within the home, and the children be born and 
raised within the shelter of Jewish tradition. 

From all that has been said, it is clear that the Jewish 
objection to intermarriage is entirely free from any sense 
of exclusiveness or false superiority. Judaism feels that its 
race is not yet run, for its work is not yet done. It sees in 
intermarriage a dangerous tendency which threatens to 
sap its vitality and prevent it from making its distinaive 
contribution to the symphony of civilization. 

5 As IS well-known, modem Jews, most of whom live 
outside of Palestine, participate wholeheartedly in the life 
and culmre of their respective countries. They must nec¬ 
essarily forego many aspects of Jewish life, like dress and 
language, that helped aeate a Jewish atmosphere in the 
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past. All the more vigorously, therefore, must the effort be 
made to retain the specifically Jewish and rimally colorful 
observances in the home and in the synagogue. 

The Kiddush, the Habdala, and ail the Holiday observ¬ 
ances must be praaiced in the home and not delegated to 
the rabbi in the Temple. The Hebrew Ptayer Book, even 
when supplemented by the use of English, serves to unite 
us with world Israel. The wearing of the Tallith and the 
covering of the head at worship also remind us that we are 
members of a people, with a way of life distinctively our 
own. 

5 Conservative Judaism, however, is not content mere¬ 
ly to retain Jewish observances from the past. In many 
cases it must reinterpret traditional observances or adjust 
them to modern needs. Hence, Conservative synagogues, 
in line with the modern trend toward equality of women, 
have generally accepted the practice of having family 
pews. They have not hesitated to supplement the basically 
Hebrew service by English prayers. Some Conservative 
synagogues have introduced the organ, in order to beautify 
the service in terms of modern esthetic tastes, though there 
are important considerations that still must be taken into 
account on this question. In many other respects. Con¬ 
servatism has adopted changes that do not do violence to 
Jewish sentiment and law. The Committee on Jewish Law 
of the Rabbinical Assembly of America is laboring to per- 
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feet the technique of a modern interpretation of Jewish 
tradition to meet present-day needs. 

5 As AN instance of its method, we may cite the proposal 
of Rabbi Louis M. Epstein, an eminent Rabbinic author¬ 
ity, formerly chairman of the Committee on Jewish Law, 
which attempts to deal with the heart-rending and ever 
more acute problem of the Agunah, or deserted wife. Ac¬ 
cording to Jewish law a woman can never remarry if her 
husband disappears or is reported missing, but not dead, in 
military action, or if he refuses to give his wife a Jewish 
divorce, whether for purposes of extortion or out of sheer 
malice. Formerly the Jewish court could compel the hus¬ 
band to obey its behest, but under present-day conditions, 
it lacks this power. The Epstein proposal utilized tradi¬ 
tional authority to introduce a supplementary codicil sub¬ 
sequent to the marriage ceremony, by virtue of which the 
woman could, if need arose, appear before the Rabbinical 
court and have a divorce issued to her. After adopting the 
plan in principle, the Rabbinical Assembly voted to post¬ 
pone its implementation, to allow for further study of its 
provisions. 

The outbreak of the Second World War, with the 
attendant increase of tragic cases of women whose hus¬ 
bands are reported missing in action, underscored the 
urgency of the problem and the need for an immediate 
solution. As an emergency measure, the Rabbinical As- 
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sembly proceeded to put the Epstein proposal into effea 
for the war years and the period immediately thereafter, 
upon request of the couple. 

The incorporation of the plan, perhaps in somewhat 
modified form, as a regular element of the Jewish mar¬ 
riage ritual, must wait for the close of the war. It is clear, 
however, that in seeking to right a great human wrong 
and in helping to equalize the position of women, the plan 
is in the spirit of the Talmud, which was deeply concerned 
with these very problems. In addition, its method is in 
harmony with the accepted norms of Jewish law. 

5 It thus illustrates admirably the attitude of Qjnserva- 
tive Judaism on this basic issue: If we surrender our 
adherence to Jewish law, we shall be courting anarchy; if 
we suffer it to petrify, we shall be inviting disaster. Our 
god is loyalty to an evolving law, which is the will of God, 
as revealed through the experience of Israel. 
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Toward the Future 


5 The growing number of men and women who have 
accepted the philosophy of Conservative Judaism, as well 
as many not officially committed to it, believe that this 
movement has the fumre of American Judaism in its 
hands. They see no other way out between stagnation and 
chaos. Today Conservatism is evolving a program that 
will broaden and enrich Jewish life immeasurably, and 
ultimately affect the organizational charaaer of the Amer- 
ican-Jewish community. It includes a positive attitude 
toward Jewish tradition and an equally clear awareness of 
the necessity for change and development It does not deny 
the patent fact of the peoplehood of Israel, but places the 
emphasis properly upon the fundamentally religious char¬ 
acter of its civilization. It is genuinely American, yet re¬ 
tains its bond of attachment to Israel and its zeal for the 
rebuilding of Palestine. Thus it offers both hope and 
direction to all who are seeking to build a vital Judaism 
in America. 
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Much has necessarily been said in our discussion con¬ 
cerning the difFering interpretations of Judaism. Yet in 
spite of these varying attitudes toward Jewish tradition, 
Ojnservative Judaism feels a strong sense of comradeship 
with Orthodoxy and Reform. It recognizes that in spite 
of differences, the factors that unite them are far more 
significant—a basic faith in God and man, a great tradi¬ 
tion from the past and the consciousness of a common 
destiny. 

5 Conservative Judaism is resolved not only to per¬ 
petuate our great heritage, but to make it funaion as a 
vital and creative factor in Jewish life and, through Israel, 
in human civilization as a whole. In dedicating itself to 
the preservation of the Jewish people and its Torah in the 
modern world, the movement is profoundly convinced 
that it is contributing mightily to the advancement of 
humanity. In Bernard Lazare’s great words, "Being a Jew 
is the least diffi cult way of being truly human.” A living 
Israel, genuinely conscious of its noble tradition, will be 
ever mindful of its high goal—^the establishment of uni¬ 
versal justice, freedom and peace, which our prophets first 
proclaimed to the world and our sages called the Kingdom 
of God. 




Conservative 

An American Philosophy 


Guide for Study and Discussion 



by JosiAH Derby 




Conservative Judaism Today 

1. Although exact statistics on Jews in America and 
their religious affiliations are difficult to obtain, it is 
estimated that in 1940 there were approximately 4000 
congregations in this country, of which 307 belonged 
to the Reform group, 275 were Conservative, and the 
remainder Orthodox. (See also: Gordis, R. “The Jew 
Faces A New World,” pp. 199-200; The American 
Jewish Year Book, vol. 46, 1944-45, p- 495; Uni¬ 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia — article on "Congrega¬ 
tions.”) 

2. Does numerical strength necessarily mean greater in¬ 
fluence? What about the great number of Orthodox 
and Reform congregations that are in actuality carry¬ 
ing on more or less of a Conservative program? 

3. According to the available statistics the Jews of 
America number about four and three-quarter mil¬ 
lions. Assuming that the average adult membership 
per congregation is 250, what proportion of American 
Jewry is not affiliated with any kind of religious in- 
stimtion? How does this compare with conditions in 
your co mmun ity? How well do synagogue member- 
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ship lists represent the aaive interest of the members 
in Jewish life? 

4. To WHAT would you attribute this apparent indif¬ 
ference to religion? Is it due to a general trend in the 
modern world away from religion, or is it rather a re¬ 
sult of a dissatisfaaion with the present forms of 
Judaism? Are there other social and economic factors 
responsible for this phenomenon? 

5. Judging merely by your own personal experience with 
Conservative Judaism, and before entering into its 
program of belief and action, would you say that this 
movement can attract many of these drifting and in- 
difFerent Jews back to an affirmative mode of Jewish 
living? 

6. How does the fact that Conservative Judaism has 
grown so rapidly in the last three decades reflect upon 
the previous question? 




A Glance Backwards 


1. What would you say were the most significant con¬ 
tributions of the German and east-European Jews re¬ 
spectively to American Jewish life? (See: Oscar I. 
Janowsky, Ed., "The American Jew,” New York, 
1942, pp. 20-24.) 

2. What historical, social, economic and cultural char¬ 
acteristics of these two groups prevented them from 
joining hands in a common effort to build a strong, 
united Jewish community? (See: "The American 
Jew,” pp. 6-11, 18-19.) 

3. Why was it difficult, if not impossible, for the Ameri¬ 
can-born children of the east-European immigrants to 
accept the religious and cultural forms of their par¬ 
ents? Were they totally uninfluenced by them? 

4. If these American-born children were dissatisfied 
with the old-world religion of their fathers, why 
didn’t they go over to the more modernized Judaism 
of the Reform movement? 

5. What was the immediate cause of the founding of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, and who was its 
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first president? (For a fuller account, see: "The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America,” Semi-Centennial 
Volume, New York, 1939, pp- 35-46.) 

6. What role did the Jewish Theological Seminary play 
in the birth and growth of Conservative Judaism in 
America? Could the Conservative movement have de¬ 
veloped without a rabbinical and teachers’ Seminary 
behind it? 

7. How did the Conservative movement get its name 
and what is your opinion as to its appropriateness? 
Would you rather that this movement be given a name 
which is more descriptive of its particular approach to 
Judaism? What would you suggest that it be called? 








The Emerging Pattern 


1. For a striking application of a well-known Midrashic 
parable to the relationship between Conservatism and 
the other two movements in American Judaism, see 
Robert Gordis, "The Jew Faces A New World,” pp. 
201-204. For a more exhaustive critique of Reform 
and Orthodoxy see Mordecai M. Kaplan, "Judaism 
As A Civiliaation,” pp. 108-125. 

2. Do YOU think that the author’s criticism of Reform 
Judaism is justified? What is your own personal re¬ 
action to Reform? What objeaions, if any, do you have 
to its rituals and practices? 

3. Has the survival of Orthodoxy in America been a prod¬ 
uct of historical factors rather than of its religious 
appeal? 

4. It is a well-known faa that the great strongholds of 
Orthodoxy are to be found in the larger American 
cities, such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
where the major portions of the immigrant Jews are 
concentrated, while communities in the smaller cities 
and in the outlying distrias tend towards Conserva¬ 
tism and Reform. What will happen to Orthodoxy 
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with the gradual disintegration and dispersal of these 
ghetto-like concentrations of Jews? Do you think it 
will continue to survive on the American Jewish scene 
regardless of what social changes take place? 

5. How can you account for the fact that there are many 
Jews—^and among them a good many rabbis—^who 
have been raised and educated in the American en¬ 
vironment and yet adhere to Orthodox beliefs and 
praaices? 

6. It has often been pointed out that almost all Jewish 
scholars and a large proportion of both Conservative 
and Reform rabbis stem from Orthodox homes. If 
Orthodoxy in America is gradually vanishing, what 
will happen to Jewish learning in this country? 

7. What positive aspects of Orthodoxy and Reform has 
Conservative Judaism incorporated in its program? 

8. There are those who argue that one is either Ortho¬ 
dox or Reform, and that any form of Jewish conduct 
which partakes of both is either convenience or sheer 
hypocrisy or confusion. What is your view on this 
"either . . . or’’ attitude? 



4« The Sources of Conservative Judaism 


1. What is meant by "positive - historical Judaism,” and 
what developments, which took place during the 19th 
century, made this concept possible? What point of 
view does it negate? (See; Waxman, M. "A History 
of Jewish Literature,” vol. Ill, p. 377 £f.) 

2. What did Solomon Schechter mean by "Catholic 
Israel”? In addition to his success in the founding of 
Conservative Judaism in America, what great contri¬ 
bution to Jewish scholarship and the knowledge of 
the Jewish past did Solomon Schechter make? (The 
fascinating story of the discovery of the Genizah is 
related by Schechter in his "Studies in Judaism,” Sec¬ 
ond Series, Philadelphia, 1938, pp. 1-30.) 

3. Conservative Judaism, in adopting the philosophy 
of Ahad Ha’am, is unequivocal in its support of and its 
devotion to the Zionist ideal. Does either Orthodoxy 
or Reform exhibit such unanimity of opinion on this 
subject? What are their respective stands? 

4. Professor Louis Ginzberg has devoted a good deal 
of his time to the uncovering of the historical sources 
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of many Jewish customs and rituals. Orthodoxy has 
tended to oppose such investigations, considering them 
dangerous to religion. Do you think that a knowledge 
of the origins of our traditions leads to greater or 
lesser loyalty to Jewish life? 

5. While Professor Ginzberg emphasized the historical 
and sociological background of our customs and cere¬ 
monies, Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan, both in his 
teaching and in his writings, introduced a new ap¬ 
proach to them known as "re-interpretation.” What 
results has it produced, and how has it helped in the 
shaping of the distinctive charaaer of Conservative 
Judaism? (For more on the subject of "re-interpreta¬ 
tion” or "revaluation”- read M. M. Kaplan, "The 
Meaning of God in Modern Jewish Religion,” New 
York, 1937, pp. 1-9.) 

6. It has been stated that the chief exponents of the 
Conservative movement are not in complete agreement 
with one another. Is this condition beneficial or detri¬ 
mental to the movement? Does it necessarily detract 
frorii the solidarity of the movement? 



The Nature of Judaism 


1. What is the stand of Reform and Orthodoxy with 
regard to the principle of the evolutionary charaaer 
of Judaism? 

2. As AN indication of the growth and change which 
Judaism has undergone in its four thousand years of 
existence, comment on the following examples taken 
from only a few areas of Jewish thought and prac¬ 
tice: 

a. The God-idea —compare: Gen. 14:22, Gen. 31:53, 
Gen. 49:24, Ex. 6:3, Jud. 11:24, Amos 9:7, Is. 
2:2-4. 

b. The Festivals —compare: Lev. 23:34,40 with Neh. 
8:14-18; Lev. ch. 16 with Isa. ch. 58. 

c. Worship — What important transformation took 
place in the forms of Jewish worship following the 
destruction of the Temple by the Romans? 

(For an account of this development of Jewish 
worship see Idelsohn, A. Z. "Jewish Liturgy” pp. 
3,-33.) 

d. Civil law —How did the Rabbis of the Talmud 
interpret the Biblical law of "an eye for an eye”? 
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e. Marriage —^How did the enactments of Rabbenu 
Gershom in the eleventh century affea the laws of 
marriage and divorce? (See Margolis, M. L. and 
Marx, A. "A History of the Jewish People,” p. 354.) 

f. Home Rituals — Were Jewish home rituals the 
same in Biblical days as they are today? 

3. What factors militated against the continued devel¬ 
opment of Judaism? What effeas did ghetto life and 
later the Emancipation have upon the progress of 
Judaism? 

4. Why cannot the enactments and changes made by 
Reform Judaism be called "growth”? How does 
"growth” differ from "adaptation”? 

5. Conservative Judaism emphasizes the fact that 
Judaism is not merely a religion. Demonstrate the 
validity of this assertion by comparing Judaism and 
the Jewish group to other great religions such as 
Catholicism, Protestantism or Mohammedanism. 




The Character of the Jewish People 




1. Explain why many Jews who are aware of the scien¬ 
tific evidence against race theories insist upon term¬ 
ing the Jewish group a "race/* (See: "The Jew Faces 
A New World/’ pp, 144-162.) 

2. It IS important to have a clear view of the concept 
of "peoplehood.” What are the distinguishing marks 
of a "people”? How does a "people” differ from a 
religious society or a nation? What effect, if any, 
would the existence of an independent Jewish com¬ 
monwealth in Palestine have upon the nature of the 
Jewish group and what relationship would it have to 
Jews in other parts of the world? Can you give his¬ 
torical evidence in support of your view? (For a com¬ 
plete analysis of the nationhood of Israel, see Kaplan, 
M. M. "Judaism As a Civilization,” particularly pp. 
242-252.) 

3. We may expect that the civilization of the Jewish 
people will resume its normal progress and develop¬ 
ment in all its aspects under natural conditions and 
in its historic atmosphere, namely, in a Jewish com¬ 
monwealth in Palestine. But is it possible to live 
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Judaism to its fullest in the Diaspora? Can we in 
America develop all branches of the Jewish civiliza¬ 
tion? It has recently been suggested (Michelson, A. 
E. "For Jewish Cooperative Settlement in America/’ 
in "The Reconstructionist,” vol. X, nos. 16 & 17) 
that this can be achieved through the establishment 
in America of Jewish collective settlements. What do 
you think of this proposal? 

4. One of the great achievements of democracy has been 
the separation of Church and State, thus eliminating 
the profession of a particular faith as a prerequisite 
for citizenship in the State. If Judaism is inherently 
religious in charaaer, how can we claim that it is also 
democratic? How can we dispose of the contention 
raised in some circles that the establishment of a 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine would mean the 
creation there of a theocratic, and hence a non-demo- 
cratic form of government? 

5. It is well known that a sizeable group of Jews who 
are deeply concerned with Jewish survival do not be¬ 
lieve in the religious approach. What attitude should 
Conservatives take to such Jews? Do they, by the 
standards of the Conservative philosophy of Judaism, 
contribute anything positive to Jewish survival? What 
is your answer to their secularist arguments concern¬ 
ing the nature of Judaism? 



~] ^ The Jewish World View 


1. For a penetrating discussion of dogma in Judaism 
read Solomon Schechter s essay on this subjea in his 
"Studies in Judaism” First Series, Philadelphia 1938, 
pp. 147-182. 

2. Though Jewish scholars have differed in the number 
and the teachings of the dogmas of Judaism, no one 
denies that Judaism, like other religions, possesses 
certain essential beliefs. In Christianity the mere act of 
professing its creed is in itself a method of achieving 
salvation. What function did dogmas perform in 
Judaism? 

3. Did the Jewish religion gain or lose by not insisting 
upon the acceptance of a specific set of beliefs as a 
condition for membership? How has the centrality of 
dogma in Christianity helped in the rapid expansion 
of that religion? 

4. In a challenging essay ("On Creeds and Wants” in 
"Judaism in Transition” pp. 206-238) Prof. M. M. 
Kaplan argues that the loyalty of the Jew to Judaism 
can today best be strengthened by replacing the dog¬ 
mas of traditionalism with "wants” which express 
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•what the Jew expeas Judaism to do for him, individ- 
tially and collectively. What is your reaction to this 
thesis? What are some of your "wants”? Are dogmas 
altogether unacceptable to the modern individual? 
Does the acceptance of "wants” mean the rejection 
of dogmas? 

5. What are the "Thirteen Articles of Faith” according 
to Maimonides? Which of them no longer seem ac¬ 
ceptable to the modern mind? Which of them can be 
made acceptable through modification or interpreta¬ 
tion? Which have been altogether rejeaed by Re¬ 
form? (See: Margolis, M. "The Theological Aspects 
of Reform Judaism.”) 

6. The fact that God is a continuous Creator is one of 
the most telling validations of the religious philosophy 
of life. Give further evidence of this divine attribute 
as it reveals itself in the cosmos, in nature and in man. 

7. How does Judaism try to explain the riddle of the 
apparent miscarriages of justice by the Divine "Judge 
of all the earth”? Are you satisfied with these explana¬ 
tions? How would you account for evil in a world 
created by a God who is All-good? 

8. How is the unity of God manifested both in the physi¬ 
cal universe and in the moral order? 




Man’s Place in the Universe 






1. What does Judaism say about the nature of Man? 
What is the traditional (Orthodox) teaching on im¬ 
mortality? Has Conservative Judaism accepted this 
view? Would you care to express your belief on the 
subjea? 

2. What was the Prophetic conception of the Messiah? 
What was the later Rabbinical interpretation of this 
doctrine? How does Conservative Judaism differ from 
Orthodoxy on this point? Which of these two con¬ 
ceptions is closer to the original idea of the Prophets? 
Is the Messiah-idea the sole possession of the Jewish 
People? (See: Israel Levinthal, "Judaism,” p. 205.) 
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1. Much controversy has revolved about the "Qiosen 
People” concept. What are the respective interpreta¬ 
tions of Orthodoxy, Reform and Conservatism of this 
phrase? In view of the fact that the commonly ac¬ 
cepted implications of the word "chosen” have proved 
to be a source of widespread misunderstanding, do you 
think it would serve the best interests of Israel to 
delete the phrase from our prayerbook and our mod¬ 
ern religious literature? (On this question of the elec¬ 
tion of Israel and for a critique of the Reformist in¬ 
terpretation, read "Judaism As A Gvilhation,” pp. 
253-263.) 

2. What is meant by "Torah” in the broad sense? What 
is its more specific meaning? Which interpretation is 
in closer keeping with the Conservative view of 
Judaism? 

3. There ate some who admit the value of an ethical 
code for religion, but who deny the necessity of a 
system of ceremonies. What is your reaction to this 
view? What is the attitude of Conservatism on this 
point. 
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1. What is the guiding principle for ritual observance 
in Orthodoxy? What has caused Conservative Juda¬ 
ism to reject this approach? 

2. In amending the ritual system, Reform has re¬ 
tained only those rituals and customs which (a) re¬ 
flea ethical and universal value, and (b) conform 
to the modes and habits of Western culture. Why 
are these criteria also inadequate? 

3. By what criteria does Conservatism measure the 
value of ritual observances? Can any desired changes 
in Jewish ritual be achieved without abrogating the 
authority of Jewish law? (Read the authors two 
essays on this subject mentioned in the Bibliog¬ 
raphy.) 

4. The Reform Rabbinate has from time to time is¬ 
sued pronouncements in matters of ritual and law 
modifying tradition in accordance with its views 
and principles. These have recently been summarized 
by Solomon B. Freehof, in his "Reform Jewish 
Praaice.’’ Do you think that the Conservative Rab¬ 
binate should follow suit? Do you think it, too, 
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ought to publish a ritual guide for Conservative 
Jews? 

5. The social and economic conditions that prevail in 
America have struck the observance of the Sabbath 
an almost fatal blow. What are the reactions of 
Orthodoxy, Reform and Conservatism respectively 
to this fact? 

6. What widespread custom has Conservative Judaism 
developed which is calculated to provide the Ameri¬ 
can Jew with an opportunity for a deep and gratify¬ 
ing Sabbath experience? What other innovations for 
the home and synagogue can you suggest which 
would permit the spiritual atmosphere of the Sab¬ 
bath to penetrate the life of the American Jew for 
whom the observance of the Sabbath is only partially 
possible? 

7. While Orthodoxy follows the traditional prayer- 
book and Reform uses its standardized Union Prayer- 
book, Conservatism has as yet no such uniformity 
in its liturgy. Within the limits of the general order 
and content of the traditional prayerbook, Conserva¬ 
tive Rabbis exercise wide variety in their choice of 
supplementary Hebrew and English readings when 
planning Sabbath and holiday services. Do you think 
that this is a fruitful practice or should the Rabbini- 
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cal Assembly develop standardized prayerbooks to 
be used in all Conservative congregations for all 
the occasions of the year? 

8. A GOOD many Jews who regard themselves neither 
Orthodox nor Reform have fallen into the practice 
of what may be called a "double standard of kashrut.” 
That is, they maintain kashrut in their homes but 
permit themselves to violate it in the street. What 
do you think of this practice? Does it negate the 
function and purpose which dietary laws are meant 
to serve in Jewish life? 

9. What important role did the Jewish home play in 
the preservation of Judaism in the past? What are 
the weaknesses of the American Jewish home today? 
How does this condition affect Jewish life in the 
community? How can these weaknesses be cor¬ 
rected? Can the Conservative program accomplish 
this end? 

10. Why is intermarriage generally regarded as a dan¬ 
ger to Judaism today? Can a mixed marriage in 
which the non-Jewish partner has accepted Judaism 
succeed in so far as Jewish life is concerned? What 
are some of your experiences with this problem? 
(For an excellent account of the Jewish attitude to 
the proselyte, read the article on "Proselyte” in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia.) 
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11. Considering the requirements of the contemporary 
American scene, do you think that Conservative 
Judaism has proceeded far enough along the path 
of modification and change? In addition to those 
changes already mentioned in the text, can you think 
of any others that should be made? Do you think that 
the Rabbinical Assembly has been dilatory and over¬ 
cautious in applying its own philosophy to the prob¬ 
lem of Jewish Law? 



1 1 * Toward the Future 


1. Summarize briefly the philosophy of Conservative 
Judaism and its guiding principles in ritual observ¬ 
ances. 

2. Our discussion thus far has emphasized the chief dif¬ 
ferences betv/een Orthodoxy, Conservatism and Re¬ 
form. In order not to create the impression that these 
three groups have nothing whatever in common, indi¬ 
cate on what aspects of the theory and practice of 
Judaism they are in agreement. 

3. Do YOU think that the program of Conservative Juda¬ 
ism as herein outlined is vital and dynamic enough to 
inspire an ever-growing number of American Jews to 
greater loyalty to Jewish ideals and practices? 

4. Not satisfied with the progress that the Conservative 
movement has made, a number of its leaders under 
the guidance of Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan are 
developing a new program within the general scope 
of Conservatism know as "Reconstructionism.” More 
detailed information on this new alignment can be 
found in the pamphlets published by the Jewish Re¬ 
constructionist Foundation, New York City. For a brief 
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outline of its program and ideology, as well as of its 
critique of Conservatism, see Rabbi Milton Steinberg’s 
article in "The American Jew,” pp. 226-228. 

5. How can Conservative Judaism be strengthened? 
What methods and procedures should be used in order 
to bring its viewpoint to a greater number of Jews? 

6. Thus far Conservative Judaism seems to be confined 
to the Jewish community in America. In England and 
in other European countries there is no such clear- 
cut program that stands between Orthodoxy and Re¬ 
form, while in Palestine Orthodoxy is not only the 
official form of Judaism but is the only organized 
type of Jewish religion. Do you think that efforts 
should be made to bring Conservatism to other coun¬ 
tries and to Palestine? How can this be done? Will 
these efforts succeed? 

7. Is Conservative Judaism here to stay, or is it just 
another passing phase in the development of Judaism? 
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